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^unt Paul hath fumiahed us with so rich a variety of moral 
and spiritual precepts, subordinate to Ae general laws of pietjr 
and rirtu^ that out of th«n might well be compiled a body of 
EdiicB, or system of precepts de officiu, in truth and complete- 
ness far excelling those which any philosophy hath been able 
to derise or deliver. Dr. Barrow. 
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VI > PREFACE. 

be before-hand with her avowal in detect- 
ing them. It 'may,* however, serve £ks 
some apology for the boldness of the 
present undertaking, that these little 
volumes are not of a critical but of a 
practical nature. 

r / ■ . ■ • • ' . 

f' , . . < . . « 

« On the doctrinal portion, more espe- 
cially^- of Saint PauPs Epistles,> such a 
multitude of admirable discourses have 
been con^posed^ that to have attempted 
to add to their number without reachinir 
their excellence, would have been as 
.unnecessary as it might have been pre- 
aumptuous* On . the practical part also, 
much has been ably and usefully written, 
pissertations, cpmmentaries, , treaties, 
and sermons, however, though of superior 
merit, have not worn out the subject; 
and elucidations of his writings, whether 
they • relate to . doctrine • or to practice, 
cannot, in any point of view, be under- 
.taken without exhibiting new proofs of 
those inestimable treasures they contain. 
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They are a golden; mine, in whidi the 
diligent workman, the deeper be digs; thife 
more he will discover ^ the fartfaeor he 
examines, the more he will find, filled 
veins, hitherto unheeded, :inll^ovgr pay 
his labours, will continue ' to pour out 
upon him their £resh abundance of pre- 
cious ore/1 Even the present explorer, 
who hacfno skiU to penetrate his depths; 
has been sometimes surprised at the 
opulence, which is^ tipcm the surface; 
And of which she had not before, peit 
haps,. fully estimated the value. ' 
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There are, it is true, passages in the 
.works of this great 'Apostle, (but they are 
of rare occurrence, and bear no .pro- 
portion to such as are obvious,) which 
have been interpreted in a different and 
even contradictory manner by men, 
.who, agreeing in the grand essentials of 
Christianity, may be allowed to differ on 
^a few abstruse points, without any im- 
peachnvent of the piety on either side. If 
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^•e Jburft bcf mptdctn^ both may be sin- 
^1*^* If dtbcr be wroog, both doubtless 
4^we tobe right $ and, happily fer iftan^ 
kitul» sre sbail all be ultimately tried 
bjr 1^ Judges who is a searcher of the^ 
Ibougbta and intents of the heart; xd 
3«l)kQi^ sight the reciproeal exercise cX 
|C%i$tiaa chazity may be moi^' accept^ 
aWie than that entire uniformity of senti- 
ment which would supersede the occa- 
sion of its exeroiAe* «^ What i know 

f^no\^ teach Thou me," is a petition 
which even the wisest are not too wise to 
offer; and they who have preferred it 
^th the moat effect, are, of all others, 
^ ^jfsnonA ydlO'Wi^ judge the most ten- 
derly. <rf\the difiarent tiewa, 4^ nmnten- 
Monal mJaconteplions,^ of the opposite 

Thtt ocm^est in debate over a Ghvis- 
^'t^ adversary, which is achieved at the 
.f^peose of the Christian temper, will 
^Iwajii be clearly piMretvuMi; aii4 though 
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a triumph so obtained may discomfit the 
opponent, it will afibrd no moral triumph 
to the conqueror. 

Waving, therefore, both from diatin- 
clination and inability, whatever passages 
may be considered as controversial, the 
Writer has confined herself to endeavour, 
though, it must be confessed, imperfectly 
and fiuperficially, to bring forward Saint 
Paul's character as a model for our gene- 
ral imitation, and his practical writings 
as a storehouse for our general instruc- 
tion, avoiding whatever might be con- 
sidered as a ground for the discussion of 
any point not immediately tending to 
practical utility. 

It may be objected to ber plan, that it 
is not reasonable to propose for general 
imitation a character so highly gifted, so 
peculiarly circumstanced, -»an inspired 
Apostle, *^ a devoted Mdrtyr. Bui . it js 
the principal design of these pf^gfiSi -^a 
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design which it may be thought is too fre- 
quently avowed in them^ — • to show that 
our common actions are to be performed, 
and our common trials sustained, in some- 
what of the same spirit and temper with 
those high duties and those unparalleled 
sufferings to which Saint Paul was called 
out; and that every Christian, in his 
measure and degree, should exhibit sorae- 
: what 'of the dis^sitions inculcated . by 
that religion of which the Apostle Patil 
Was the brightest human example, as well 
as the most illustrious human teacher. : 

The Writer is persuaded that many 
read the Epistles of Saint Paul. with deep 
reverence for the station they hold in the 
Inspired Oracles, without considering that 
they are at the same time* supretoely 
^ excellent for their unequalled applicable- 
ness to life and manners; that many, 
- while they highly respect the Writer, 
think him* too high for ordinary use. . It 
haS| therefore^ been her particular object 
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in the present work, not indeed to 
diminish the dignity of the Apostle, but 
to diminish, in one sense, the distance at 
which:we are apt to hold so exalted a 
model ; to draw him into a more intimate 
connection with . ourselves ; to let him 
down,< as it were, not to our level, but to 
our familiarity. . To induce us to resort 
to him, not. only on the great demands 
and trying occurrences of life, but to 
bring both the writings and the conduct 
of this distinguished Saint to mix with 
our common concerns, to incorporate 'the 
doctrines which he teaches, the princi'* 
pies, which he exhibits, and the precepts 
which he enjoins, into our ordinary habits, 
into our e very-day practice ; to consider 
him not only as the Writer who has the 
most ably and success^Uy unfolded the 
sublime truths of our Divine religion, 
and as the' Instructor who has supplied 
us with the noblest system of the higher 
ethics, but who has even condescended 
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to extend his code* to the more minute 
exigencies and relations of familiar life* 

It will, perhaps, be objected to the 
Writer of these pages, that she has shown 
too little method in her distribution of 
the parts of her subject, and too little 
system in her arrangement of the whole ; 
that she has expatiated too largely on 
some points, passed over others too 
slightly, and left many unnoticed ; that 
she has exhibited no history of the lifbi 
and observed no regular order in her 
reference to the actions, of the Apostle* 
She can return no answer to these anti«- 
cipated charges, but that, as she never 
aspired to the dignity of an Expositor^ 
so she never meant to enter into the 
details of the Biographer. 

* 

Formed as they are upon the most ex* 
tensive views of the nature of man, it is 
iBO wonder that the writings of Saint Paul 
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have been read with the same degree of 
interests bj Christians of every name, 
age, and nation ; the principles they 
contain, are in good truth absolute and 
universal : and whilst this ctrcnmstance 
renders them of general obligation, it 
enables us, even in the remotest gener- 
ation, to judge of the skilfulness of his 
addresses to the understanding, and to 
feel the aptitude of his appeals to the 
heart. 

To the candour of the reader, — a can- 
dour which, though perhaps she has too 
frequently tried, and too long solicited, 
she has, however, never yet failed to ex- 
perience, — she commits this little work. 
If it should set one human being on 
the consideration of objects hitherto ne- 
glected, she will account that single cir- 
cumstance, success ; — nay, she will be 
reconciled even to failure, if that failure 
should stimulate some more enlightened 
mindj some more powerful pen, to supply. 
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in a future work on the same subject, the' 
deficiencies of which she has been guilty, 
to rectify the errors whjch she may have 
committed, to rescue the cause >^hich she 
may have injured. 

Barley^Wood^ 
January 20. J 815. 
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CHAP. I. 

• - • « 

IMTRODUCTOnY RJSMARKS OK TH£ MORALITY OF 
PAGANISM, SHEWING THE NECESSITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

It cannot, we presume, be thought 
foreign to our purpose to introduce an 
Essay on the Character and Practical 
Writings of St* Paul, with a brief retro- 
spect of the moral condition of the Gen- 
tile nations' at that period when the 
great apostle of the Gentiles first pub- 
lished Christianity among them. 
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^ MORALITY OF PAGAKIfK* 

eie morality of a people necessarily | 
kkes of the nature of thdr theolog y ^ J 
and in proportion as it is founded on the 
knowledge of the true God, in such pro- 
portion it tends to improve the conduct 
of man. The meanest Christian believer 
has here an advantage over the most en« 
lightened heathen philesc^her; for as 
what he knows of the nature of God, 
arises chiefly from what he knows of 
Christ, and entirely from what is re- 
vealed in Scripture, he gains from those 
divine sources more clear and distinct 
views of the Deity th^tfi unassisted reason 
could ever attain ; and of consequence, 
more correct ideas of what is required of 
himself^ both with respect to God and 
tpan. His ideas may be mean in their 
expression, compared with the splendid 
language of the sages c£ antii|uiiy ; but 
the cause of the superiority of his c<m- 
qeptions is obvious* While they go • 
about to establi^ their own wisdom, he 
submits to the wisdom of God, as he 



fincb it; ia Ut wooi. What ififtdeqilate 
viewa rnmit tbe wintk pagitns^ tbMgh 
M ih^y ftk jfter iikn;'' tt«re entertamed 
of Tkityf wko^ GouUi at beat only coDt 
temidate him i» faia attriiaaitea €£ power 
and beneficcne^ wkilst their jhi^e^ uo-^ 
astisted flights oouM never, jneadb tbe 
ramotest conception of that ixycowpge* 
tonaible btesssng, 1^ mnon of his justice 
and mercy in the redeoiptum of the 
world by his Son — a blessing familiar 
and intoi^ible to <ille (most iUitex^te 
Oxiisttan* . 

The rdk^len of fiie heatiiiens was so 
dedioraUy bad in its principle, that {t 
i.^ wonder if their ^Vivas pro. 
portiotially coiFriipt. '< Those jost mea«- 
** Bures of right and wrong," says Locke, 
** whicb necessity had intcoduced, which 
** the ci?il laws prescribed, or philosophy 
" recommeiided, stood not en\ tkeir true 
^* Jbtmdation.*^ They senn&d indeed to 
tie socfidty together, aqd by Uiese bands 
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£md ligaments promoted c»*der and^cori- 
veiuetice: but^ there ¥/as no Divine 
(k>mmand to make them respected ; and 
there will -naturally be little reverence 
for a law, where the legislator is not 
reverenced, much less where: he is iiot 
recognized. There will also be little 
obedience to a law without sanctions^ 
where neither paoalty. is feared, nor re- 
ward expected. 

Previous to the establishment of 
Christianity, philosophy had attained to 
its utmost perfection, and had shewn 
how low was its highest standard. It 
had completely betrayed its inability to 
effect a revolution in the minds of men. 
*^ Human reason,'' says the same great 
authority above quoted, " never yet, from 
^* unquestionable principles or cleai' df- 
<< ductions, made out an entire body ^ 
" the law of nature. . If a collection 
^< could be made of all the moral pre- 
^ cepts in the pagan world, many of 
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" which maybe found in the Qiristiati 
** religion, that would not at allrhhtder, 
** but that the world still stood as much 
** in need of our Saviour, and of the 
" morality he taught.** The law of the 
New. Testament recamihendis itself! to 
our regard by its 'excellence, and .to our 
obedience by the authority of the Law^ 
given Christianity, therefore, presents 
not only the highest vperfection, but the 
surest standard, of morals. .' , .; 

• • ' ' ' • ' ' Z 

In a multitude of the noble sentences 
and beautiful aphorisms ^of maiiy^ of the 
heathen writers, there was indeed a strong 
tone of morality. But these fine senti*. 
¥nents, not fib wii% from any perennial 
source, had seldom any powerful, effect 
tin conduct. Our great poet has noticed 
this discordance between principle and 
practice^ in his dialogue, between two 
great and virtuous Romans. ^-^ Cassius; 
who disbelieved a future -state, reproves 
Brutus for the inconsistency between his 
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diesptttcling teitfpCar afld^^e flaotriDM of 
hni owti Stoic Mhod s 

i' 

You make no uae of jour jiolosaplij^ 
If you gire way to acddenCal erik* 

Maoy of their woxks^ in almost everf 
^leoies of liteiattirei exiiifail; Mck per* 
'fydakm m to stretch the capacity of the 
fodcf^ 'while the^ kindle bis admiratioOi 
arid iixTes^ VfiA no iBocauaideaUe repu* 
tatioD, him who is aUe to aeiae their 
meaning, and to taste their beauties ; so 
thatati able cakie of their writings almost 
raaka with him who e&cels in oi^iiial 
tsompositioiu In l&e manaer the lives 
of tibieir gmit n»m abound in splendid 
aajfingBf as wdl as heroift idituesi to 
tifiih a degree^ aa to esudt our idea of 
the hussan intelkoi^ andy in single ]n«> 
stancoBi of the hmMH dbaracter. We 
sa)r, in single inataaces^ fitf^thisir idea of 
a peri^ct chancier wanted consistency^ 
wanted completeness. It had many con^ 
stitnent part^ fai^ there was no wAo/ip 



wlaoh conpiimlsiienu ^ Hiie rnqrai-flrao^ 
tions made up no integral. The ^HirtaOM 
man thought it no derogation from his 
virtmJtohe seifiifar theeoMqpieror to be 
raraqgfrfif]^ the pMlosopher to be anro* 
gmA, the injured to be usfprgvHng^ fei^ 
beimice was ooirardioey hamiiitjr was 
baiBBeiSy meekness was punlkmlaiity; 
Not ienljr tiieir justice was ataiiied with 
crueit|i^ but the WDs(t. «ruel acts of i» 
justice wwt the i^ad to a pi^ulars^ 
wloph hn&o]1;aUzed the peipeit^ The 

virtues wanted te be 4rawii out of tfaenio 
selves^ ioid this «|uld not be thq cast; 
As their goodMes did iset arise fiom any 
knowledge, so it could not sprh^ fraa 
any imitation of the Divine perfections. 
Thai inspkn^ prind^iei timl&oe ^God, 
the vital epack «f sll Tdifpda, was a si» 
tive n£ wiiidi .tbe j. had not so much as 
heard; and if ihey had, it was a feeling 
ithich it woidd hmm been impossSble f<Mr 
tktm to cherish, eince eome of th^ best 

S 4 
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of their (Jetties were as l)ad an the worst 
of themselves, / ; 

'When tbehistocy of their own rdigion 
jcontaified little more than the quarrels 
and the intrigues of thefse deifies, . coidd 
we expect that, the practice of the people 
Ivould be much better, 6t more coasist^ 
entvthan their belief? IF the divinities 
werie at onde holy and profligate, shall 
we wonder if the adoration was at once 
devbut and impure? The worshipper 
could not commit a crime but he might 
indicate it by the example of some 
deity ; he could riot gratify a sinful ap-< 
petite of which his religiou did riot fuf ? 
lush.ajustificatiori.' > . 

Besides this, all their .scattered docu- 
ments vf virtue could never make up a 
body of morals. They wanted a connect- 
ing tie* The doctrines of one ischool were 
at variance with those of another. Even 
if they could have united their opinions,' 
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and selected the best from each sect, so 
•Bs to have patched up a code, still the 
^sciples of one sect would not have sub- 
iriitted to the leader of another^ the sys- 
tem would have wanted a head, or the 
head woidd have wanted authority, and 
4i\e code would have wanted sanctions* 

And as there was no governing system, 
so there was: no universal rule of morals, 
for morality was different in . different 
places. . In spme countries people thought 
It no more a crime^ to expc^e their own 
children than in others to adopt those of 
their neighbour* : The Persians were not 
looked upon as the worst moralists for 
marrying their mothers, nor the Hyrca- 
nians for not marrying at all, nor the 
Sogdians for murdering their parents, 
nor the Scythians for eating their *dead. 

* Plutarch relates, that Alexander, after conquer- 
ing these countries, had reformed some of theiV evil 
habits* 
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Hie heai writeOB seldom nade use of 
arguments drawn from fuium blessed- 
ness to jenforoe their mossl iostructiQiu 
Excelleptly as they discoiiraed on the 
heauty q{ virtue, their diiquisitiaiis ge- 
nerally seetned to waat a motiire and an 
end. — Did not such a state of comfort- 
less ignorance, of spiritual degradation, 
jsf tnorai depra^ty, emphatieaUy call 
ibr a religion Irhiefa should u hrisg life 
*f and immortality to light?*' Did it not 
imperatiyely requne that £^pirit ^(ridch 
should ^* reprove the world of sin, of 
** righteousness^ and of judgment f*^ 
Did it not pant for the knowledge of that 
** Uood of* Christ which cleanseth &om 
« all sin ?" 

Even those fine theorists who have 
left us beautiful redectioos on the Dt- 
vinity, have bequeathed no rule for his 
^svorship, no direction for his service, no 
injunctions to obey him : they have given 
us little encouragement to virtue, and 
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no. idknitfoii ta sttnosr, init die. taipcae^ 
tk»U9 h^jmitkaf wA to fed it The^ 
fi^l^lMi f hort hedtiiudm m Ibe^th of Saiot 
MatthMr amnyt wA only more pm^ 
miMs to itiftt»t iattd now oonsohtiAn to 
wi&mnt^ hot mom Of propnate promise 
to. ibo udifiidaal gvMe, mor^ spedfte 
comfort to die apodfic fajShSafg^ than 
«K to be finjnl m ali t^ andet^ tones 
i^mmti diaciplimt» 
.' < . . * . • , * ' 

Thoae ivfjho were ifiireal;ed 1^^ 
chwmet^f aod wiu> delmred the pn^ 
traded Amse of the Oracles» taficed much 
(9f tbei^ods, but aa^ littJeof goodness ; 
rrkih the.phih»opheya who, tfamigh they 
were pn^esaom cf viidom, were, not ge4 
»eraHy to the vidgar« teaqhers ofmorais^ 
seldom gave the Deity a place in their 
ethics. Between these conflicting in- 
atraetors iJie people ytood little chance 
of:aeq^til|g: aoy jnet notions of momt 
rectitude. They were indeed under a 
nsseeesity of attending tke wcjesbip of the 
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temples, they believed that the neglei*t 
of this, duty would offetid the gods ; biit 
in their attendance they were taught 
neither that purity of heart, nor that 
practical virtue, which might havie been 
supposeddikiely to please theln. The phi- 
losophers, if they were disposed to give 
the p^ple some rules of. duty, were 
over-matched by. the priests, who knew 
that they should gratify them more by 
omitting what they so little relished. As 
to the people themselves, they did not 
desire to be better thaii the priests wished 
to make them: They found processsions 
pleasanter than prayers, ceremonies 
cheaper than .duties, aiid sacrifices easier 
than self-denials, with the additioqal re- 
commendation, that the.one made amends 
for the want of the other. * 

When a violent plague raged in Rome, 
the method they took for appeasing the 

* See Locke on the Reasonableness of ChristiaDity. 
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deities, and puttitfg a dtop to the distend'^ 
per, wad the*establidhnient oFa theatre and 
the introduction of plays. The plague, 
however, having no dramatic taste, con>^ 
iinued to ^ rage. But nreither the piety 
nor ingenuity of the suppliants was ex- 
bausted* A . nail driven into the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter was found to be a more 
promising expedient. But the gods, being 
as hard as the metal of which the expia- 
tion WHS made, were no more moved by 
the nail^ than the plague had 'been by 
the theatrical exhibition; though the 
. event was thought of sufficient import- 
ance for the creation of a Dictator ! — 
What progress had reason, to say no- 
thing of religion, made in the first metro- 
polis in the world, when a nail or a play 
was thought a rational expedient fo^ 
pacifying the gods and stopping the pes- 
tilence ? Nor does reason, mere human 
reason, seem to have grown wiser in her 
old age. During the late attempt to 
establish heathenism in a neighbouring 
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countiy, does i% ngt look w if the iikif^ 
tbefiti^9 n^hich ver^^ (^hhh^ evcyy iiigbl 
in its inq[ntal in thd eariy poit of the Re^ 
volution bad been intended* in imitsttMi 
of the Aomdnn* whose rel%ioo^ titles^ and 
offices the French afifocted to adopt, aa 
a nigbtly expiatiori to the Goddesa t^ 
S^ofon for tiae cradtiea and cnmage oC 
thedajf? 

Whatorer conjectural notions aoinectf 
the mkt mi^it entertadn of s^ fature 
state, the people at lacge eoidd caity ac« 
quine the Tajgoe and coinfoiifeaB ideas of 
it, 'whkh might be picked ap frooi the 
poetsu Thismdefinite "bd^ef, inimersed 
in fiible, and degmded by the gff098e8t 
superBtitioaa, added as little to the piety 
^ to Ihe happiness of mankind. The 
iotimations of theif TartariKs, ^d their 
Elysian ^eids, were ao connected with fic- 
tions, as to convey to the mind no other 
iitipressioii, but that they were tk^ions 
themselves. Such uncertain glimmerings 
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of m^k a ftitiirjty (xmld ikfibrd Dettbdi' 
wmnmg not eacourag^nentt n&AbBr 
cheerful hope fXQt salutary fear. Tt^ 
might amuse the mind, but never could 
iafljfcMce tke qoqduot* I^ejriBight gr?* 

4Uy ih$ jfflftgfOAtioB^ kut eould tiot com 
miuiip^t^ <^ a hope full of immortalityt 
Tk^y n^er aimnated the pidUa» »0r 
§U!^caured the temptedt jior supported 
th^ fMict&d, not cheered Hie dyingt, 

The study of their myliiology txHiM 
p»rry with it nUhvag but cdmipekxn* It 
int^aded neitfaer to bring gbry to God, 
nor peace and good wiU» much lies» sal*^ 
vatiou, to men. It was invented to eim* 
beUisb the fabulous periods of their his** 
tory» to flatter illustrious families) fay 
celebrating the huniaii exploots of their 
deified progenitorA ^ and thus. to give an 
additional and national interest to their 
bewitching ^les. What a system did 
those countries uphold^ wlien the mote 
probahLe way to make the people vir- 
tuous, was to keep them ignorant of re- 
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iigion 1 -i* when the best way to teach 
them their duty to mawi, was to keep 
their deities out of sight ! ^ 

r 
1 • • J w . • . 

« • *^ 

It is, indeed, but justice to acknow- 
ledge, th4t most oiF the different schools 
of philosophy held some one great truth. 
Aristotle maintained the existen ce of a 
i^lrst Cause ; Cicero, in opposition to the 
disciples of Epicurus, acknowledged a 
superintending Providence. Many of 
the Stoics were of opinion, that the (k)n-. 
summation of all things would be eftected 
by fire* Yet every philosopher, hawever 
rational iii many parts of his system, not 
only a;dbpted some absurdity himself, but 
wove it into his code* One believed that 
the soul was only a vapour, which was 
transmuted from body to body, and was 
to expiate, in the shape of a brute, the 
sins it had coniiraitted under that of a 
man. Another affirmed that the soul was 
a material substance, and that matter 
was endowed with the faculties of thought 



and reason. ' Otliers imagiii^ed every star 
tol be a god. Some ^nied not only a 
auperintending, bijt a ireatihg Provi- 
dence ; iosrstihg that the world was niade^ 
without any plan or cdntrivanfc^, by a 
fortuitous concourse of certain particles 
of matter ; ^ and that the nt embers of th6 
iuiman body wei'e riot framed for the 
several purposes to:which tliey h^ve beeii 
^cideniaUy.. appli«i. I One ^rmed the 
letemity of tHe world j - another, that we 
0m be c^tffin <>f nidthJhg, -^ that eveii 
our own existience is dOubtdil. . ' 

/ A seUgidn so absiird, which had no 
basis even in probability, and ifo -atti*ac« 
tion but .what it borrowed from a pre* 
p09ter6us fancy^ xrduM not ^ satisfy the 
depprthjnking phiIbsojJKer;~a philoso- 
phy pb^truse/and ; metaphysical was not 
§ufiKciieQtly:accomniQdatedrto general use 
t^ suit the .people. Lactantius, on the 
^iithority of Plato, rtalates, that Socrates 
declared there was no such thing as hcu 
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inan wisdom. In sborti all ivere disia- 
tisfied* The wise had a vagus desire fot 
a religion which oompreheoded g^reat oftH 
jectSi and had aoble endti in view. The 
people stood in need of a religioft which 
shoidd bring relief to human waots^ mA 
cmisolation to human misenesw They 
wanted a simple way» pr(^)odioimi to 
their compi^hedsioti ; a short way^ pro* 
p<Mi4oned to thek letsure^ a living way« 
which shcMild i^ve ^ght to the oonscieDee 
and support to the mind i a way fowided» 
not on speculation! but evidencot whieh 
should carry conversion to the heart as 
well as conviction to the ai^dentaiiding. 
Such a religion God was preparing for 
them in the GtMpel of has Son« CShrlsti^ 
anity was calculated to sopply the esti?* 
geocies both of the Gneeka and of the 
baJtbariana ; but the former, tiioi^ they 
more readily acknowledged thesr want^ 
more slowly wefeomed the relief} wfafl^t 
the latter, though they less felt the ^me^ 
more willingly accept€4 the other^ 
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Atesander^ thot^h he hadjAe nugaa^ 
nimity to declare to his illustrious pre* 
ceptOTf that he had rather excel in know* 
ledge Jtinai in poirer» yet bfaumd him for 
dtvtdgiiig to tlie vfoaAd those secrets in 
leannig which 1^ wished to con&ie ex* 
^osiirely to theimelves* How would he 
have been, offended with the Cfari^ian 
I)3iil080pihy» wljich^ thotngh it hss m; 
lies fiJMr all» has no sea«tsfor any . How 
wottkl he haTe heeo oflfendecTwidi that 
Uof^ hope «f glory^ which would have 
displayeditseif in the same effulgence to 
his meanest sohtier, as to. the conqueror 
ce {teraai . 

But how would both the monarch and 
the pfail(»opher have looked on a^religion, 
which after kindling their curiosity^ by 
intimating it had greater thnags to bestow 
than learning and empiicv shoiiid dash 
tiieir high hopes^ fay making these^gneat 
tilings pcmsist in povertgr fof qpirit^ in 
being little in their «wn eyes, in not 
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loving the worid, nor the things, of the 

world? ' ' i 

* ♦ 

( ' • - .. . ,■ 

But what would they have said to a 
relij^on which placed human intellect in 
on inferior degree in the scale of God's 
giHs ; and even degraded it from thence, 
wheii not used to his glory? ; What would 
they have thought (tf* a religion, which,^ 
so far from being.sent exclusively to the 
cohqueix>rs in arms, of the leaders in 
science, frankly declared \at its ouitset, 
that ^< not many mighty, not many noble 
*.* were called ^''whiqhiprofeteed, while 
it filled the hungry with good things,, to 
send the rich empty away ? 

- Yet that I mysterious Hobe which 
Alexander declared* was all he kept for 
himself, wb^ : he profusely scattered 
kingdoms ampng his favourites;— tbosb 
ambiguous T^RS which, he shed, because 
he biid' • no j more worlds to conquer ; -— 
tiaat deeply^felt, but ill-understood hope,! 



those undefined and unintelligible tears, 
mark a profoUnder feeling of the vanity 
of this worldj a more fervent panting 
after something better than power or 
knowledge, a more heartfelt ** longing 
*^ after, immortality," than almost- any 
express language which |>hilosDphy has 
recorded. 



« • 






Learn of me" would havebeen thought ♦ 
a dignified exordium for the founder of 
a new religion by the masters of the 
Grecian schools. But when they, came 
to the humbling motive of the injunc- 
tion, " for I am meek and lowly in 
" heart," how would their expectations 
have been damped ! They would have 
thought it an abject declaration from the 
lips of a great Teacher, unless they 
ha d understood that gran d paradox of 
Christianity, that lowlin ess of heart was 
among the highest attainments to be 
made by a rational creature. 



p-KflBrrwiJws'nw.'iNW' •*■**•< - 
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When they had heaatd tlte be^miiif cff 
thjLt aQi&ia^sng i&tenrogeitidt)»*~ Where 
15 the wi^e ? Where is the di^puter of 
this world ? methinks I behold the whole 
Portico and Academy emulou^ly ruah £br« 
ward at m invitation so ibtturitig> at a 
challenge so personal t but how iastiiict* 
ively would they have shrunk, bade at 
the repulsive question which succeeds ;— 
Hath not G(>d made foolish the wisdom 
of this world ? Yet would not Chritti- 
anity, well understood and faithfully re- 
ceived, have taught these exalted spiritSi 
that, to look down upon what is humanly 
great} is a loftier attainment th^n to look 
up to it? 

Would it not have carded a sentiment 
to the heart of Alexander, a system to 
the mind of Aristotle, which their re* 
spective, though differently piirstaed, 
careers of ambition utterly foiled of 
furnishing to either ? 



ReMQiit ^ven by those wfaa possessed 
it in the highest perfection, as it gave IM 
adequate view even of natural religion, 
9& it Aiade no adequate provision for cor- 
lect m<inUs. The atteooipt appears to have 
been above the areadi of bunion pow^s» 
^VGod manilbsted in the flesb,^— He ^who 
was not only true, but l^s Truth, and 
who taught the truth as ^ one having 
'' aathoritx/'«««was alone competent ta 
this great work. The duty of submisi^on 
to DivJb^ power was to the multitude 
more iateUigihle, &^tbe intricate de» 
ducticHis of reason. . [l^at Grod is, and i& 
a rewarder of them that, seek him : that 
Jesus Cbnst came into the world to save 
sannersb make a compendious summary 
both of natural and revealed religion ; 
they are propositiona which carry th^k 
own explanation, disentangled from those 
trains of argument, wbieh, as few could 
have been brought to comprehend, per- 
haps it was the greatest wisdom -in the 
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{fluimopber nev:er to' have proi>osed to 









The moat skilful dialectitian could duly 
i-ea^on on known principles;, but with* 
QUjt the supeiinduction of revealed reli- 
gion, .he cbyld only, with all his efforts/ 
slnd t^hey have been pirodigious, furnish 
" rules'' hut not ** arms/'. Logic is indeed 
a powerful weapon to. fence, but not to 
fight with ; that which is a cmiqueror in 
the schools is impotent in the field. It is 
powerful to refute a sophism, but weak 
to repel a temptation. . It may defeat an 
opponent made up like itself of pure in«' 
nellect ; but is no match for so substantial 
/an assailant as the sensual appetites. It 
\yields to the onset, when the antagonists 
are furious passions and headstrong de- 
sires. It can make a successful thrust 
against an opinion, but is too feeble to 
V pull down the strong holds of sin and' 
« Satan, 



», 



If, thf-oughjitl^e ^tfiBiJgAqf iunSanoor- 
mptic^j, theiresjniining paw^r pf Divw^- 
grace is still top frequently: reaiste,d,r-if: 
the.Q^ed li^tiof the Holy Spirit 13 sftilL 
top . freguenfly , q^ench9d9 > ^whati must: 
have been tbq state of maQkind^ when 
that grace was not m^de kppwn, ,when, 
that light was not fully revealed, when 
" darkness covered the earth and gross 
** darkness the people ?" But under the 
clear illumination of evangelical truth, 
every precept becomes a principle^ every 
argument a motive, every direction a 
duty, every doctrine a law j and why ? 
Became thics saith the Lord^ 

Christianity, however, is not merely a 
religion of authority ; the soundest rea^ 
son embraces most confidently what the 
most explicit revelation has taught, and 
the deepest enquirer is usually the 
most convinced Christian. The reason 
of philosophy, is a disputmp reason^ that 
of Christianity, an obeying rea5Qll» The 

VOL, I. C 
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glory c^ the Pagi&n religion toiisi^ted in 
virtuous isenldinf fltti the gldiy *f the 
Chrislian in the ptirdon and the siibju* 
giitioft of Bin. The humble Ghrfetito may 
say With one of the ancient Fatl^rii, — * I 
will not glory betause I km righteous, 
but becautse I am redeemed. 
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CHAP. II. 

OM THE mSTOBICAL WRITEItS OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Amoko the innumerable evidences of 
thte truth of Christianity, there is one of 
so rare and extraordinary a nature, as 
might of itself suffice to carry conviction 
to the mind of every unprejudiced 
enquirer, even if this proof were not 
accompanied by such a cloud of concur^ 
ring testimonies. 

The sacred volume is composed by a 
vast variety of writers, men of every dif- 
ierent rank and condition, of every diver- 
sity of character and turn of mind : the 
monarch imd the plebeian, the illiterate 
and the learned, the foremost in talent 

c 2 
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and the moderately gifted in natural ad- 
vantages, the historian and the legislator, 
the orator and the poet; — each had his 
immediate vocatibn, each his peculiar 
province ; some prophets,, some apostles, 
some evangelists ; living in ages remote 
from each other, under different modes 
of civil government, under difierent dis- 
pensations of the Divine economy; filling 
a period of time which reached from. the 
first dawn of heavenly light to its meri- 
dian radiance. The Old Testament and 
the New, the law and the gospel ; the pro- 
phets predicting events, and the evange- 
lists recording them ; the doctrinal yet 
didactic epistolary writers, and he who 
closed the Sacred Canon iii the apocalyp- 
tic vision ; — all these furnished their re- 
spective portions, and yet, all tally with a 
surprising correspQ&dence ; all the dif- 
ferent material? are joined with a com- 
pleteness the most satisfactory, with an 
agreement the most incontrovertible* 
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This instance of uniformity without 
design, \ )ot\ diffiefrence without discord* 
ance ; this consistency maintained throu^ 
a long series of ages, without a pos^ 
ability of the ordinary methods for 
conducting such a plan; these unparal- 
Med i^oi^ruities,. these ; unexampled 
coiDtcidtiices, form altogether a spted^ 
of evid^icet of which, there is no^otbec 
instence ip th? history of all tlie ,6th^ 
books in tbe world*. 

'. All tiiete variously .^fted writers hen 
enumeratdd coticurin, this, grand pecu- 
liarity, — that all have the same end in 
view, ^ are porting to the same object ; 
aU^ wilbimt aAy pi:ojeated collusion, . are* 
advancing tbe same ^hemd ; . each hnngs 
in bis several contiiigtat, without :any 
apparent oons)dfiratiosi b^w it may [unite 
with the portions brj^ugbt by other, opntri- 
btttors,. without any sj^t .o£ acconunoda- 
tion, withc^ut a^y visible intention to make 
^ut a case, without indeed any actual 

c 3 
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resemblance, more than tJiat tvery stpa- 
rake portion being derived from the same 
springs each must be governed by one 
common pirinciplf^ and that principle 
bdng Troth, itself^ must natnraUy uisA 
consentaneously produce avsimilation, 
conformity, agreements What can we 
conclude frcmi all this, but what n indeed 
the inevitable conclu8ion,-*-a conclusion 
which forces itsdf on the mmd, and com* 
pels the submission of the understanding, 
that all this, under difierences of adminis- 
tration, is the woi*k of one and the same 
great, Qnmiscient, and Eternal Spirit 

If, however, from the general uni* 
fiarmity of plan viable throi^hout the 
whole Saored Canon, results one of the 
most cogent and complete aiguments 
&>T its Divine original, o^era will 
also arise from its mode of esecutiM), 
its peculiar diversities, and some other 
circumatances attendii^ it, not so easily 
brought under one sin^e point of view $ 



^.t^does it nek look « if Aknighty Wis- 
drai lefusod to divide the gloiy of hk 
x^ydsAiod ^iritk man, when, pasting hy 
ihf Mwimg lig^ of the Bagaa woiid. 
He chosey' in the prqmdgBlaMk of. the 
Gospel, to make use of mea of ordinary 
endowments, men possessing the usual 
4e£^6ts and prejudices of per^ns so edii- 
qated m& sa eifeumatanced ? Not only 
the other immediate fioUow^rs, hut e^n 
the biographera of Chmi, were peracms 
of no distif^ished abilities.. Integrity 
was almost tiiecr sole, as |t was tiieir 
mpst requisite qua}Moation. On iiiis 
point it is not too much to maintain, that 
the writings qf each of these men ar^ not 
only so ecmsistent with each other, but 
aiio with themiaielves, as to oS&i: indi* 
¥i4wlly# as well as aggregately, a fwoof 
of tiieir own veracity, as well as of the 
truth of the Gospel i^df. 

Had they, however, all raodrded uni- 
formly the same more inconsiderable paiv 

c 4 
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tioulaiiB; had th^« not been Jihat^nata- 
;ral diversity, that incidmtal 'V^sUMii, 
observable in all other histomns^; ^-^^ had 
not one preserved .vpa86ages\wh£6b the 
^others overlooked, some r0oording'''more 
of the actions of Jesus, otfa'erstreasuri- 
ing up. moi;e of his discourses ; some pai^ 
tieularizii% the ^ circumstances^ of his 
birth, otheils only ref<»ring to it as a iaet 
not requiring . fresh authentication } an*- 
'Otiber again p}iunly adverting . t6 it by 
^Vthe WoBD that was made Jesh, and 
dwelt among us }f^and adding aiiew^cir-* 
cumstanceby dking the testimcmy of the 
Baptist to << the Lamb of Godthat taketh 
away the mn of the world.;'* — iii short, 
had there been in the several relations.not 
mere consistency, . but positive identity, 
then, not itmly the fidelity o£ the, writers 
fwoiild have, been .questionable^' and con- 
cert and design justly have, been - sus* 
pected, but we should in effect have had 
-bnlyitfae testimony of oneiGospel instead 
of four. . , ^ 
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But to pass tO' other evidences of 
truth. —The niahner in which these 
Writers speak of themselves, is at once a 
proof of their humility and of their vera- 
city. The conversion of 'Saint Matthew is 
slightly related by himself, and in the most 
modest * termsl He simply says, speak- 
ing in the third person, " Jesus saw a 
man named Matthew, and saith unto him, 
Follow me ; and he arose and followed 
him : and as Jesus sat * al nieat in the 
house, many publicans arid siAhers <Name 
dnd sat down wiA him.^- * Not a word 

■ 

is^^aidof 'a sacrifice so honourable to him- 

• • • • • » 

self, 'and so geiierously recorded by. Saint 
Luke in^ those words, he lefi all, and fdl- 
Ibwed hiril ; hot a word bf the situation he 

F 

renounced at the first call of the Master, 
arid which appears to have been lucra- 
tive from" the great feast he made for 
him in hid own house, and the gr^at com- 
pany of publicans and others who sat 
down with him.^'t Saint Luke relates 

■ * Matthew, ch. 9. f St. Luke, ch. 5 

' C 5 
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only his ho^itality ; Saint Matthew^ as 
if to abase himself the more^ descnbea 
only die sinners which macte up his so. 
ciety previous to his conversion. The 
other Evangelists are equally £ree from 
egotism. Saint John» when obliged to 
speak of himself^ is only <* the disciple 
whom Jesua loved i'* — i^ain he is *' that 
other disciple/' 

Tbefse sober recorders of events the 
most astonifidiing, are never carried away, 
by the circunvstances they relate^ into 
any pomp of diction, into any use of su- 
perlatives. There is not, perhaps^ in the 
whole Goiq)el a single inteijection, not an 
exclamation, not any artifice to call the 
reader's attention to the marvels of which 
the relaters were the witnesses. Absorbed 
in their holy task, no alien idea presents 
itself to their mind: the objept before 
them fills it. They never digress, are 
never called away by the solicitations 
of vanity, nor the suggestions of curio- 



^itf • Np im%ge fAsigU^ up to divert their 
attentioii. Tharje i^, Unieed, in the Goo- 
pels, much imagery, mu0h allusioB, much 
allegory, but they proceed from their 
Xx)rd, and ^e recorded as his. The 
writers never fiU up the intervals between 
events. They leave circumstances to 
make their own impression, instead of 
helping out the reader by any xeflectiens 
pf their town* They always fed the holy 
^Oujid on which they stand. They pre- 
serve the gravity of history and the se- 
verity of truth, without enlarging the 
outline or swelling the expression. 

The Evangeli$ts all agree in tills most 
unequivocal char^ter of veracity, that 
(^criminating them9elves. They record 
their own errors and offences with the 
same simplicity with which they relate 
the miracles and sufferings of their Lord. 
Indeed their dulness, mistakes, and fail*- 
ings are so intimately blended with hi$ 
history, by their continual demands upon 

c 6 
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hfa patience and forbearancei as to make 
no incon^derable ort unimpoita^t paart of 
'the higtory itself. 

c The. very slowness of thdr^behef, the 
ir^ctance of^ their assent,- so far from 
dmpeaching the (axtth of the Gospely pow- 
erfully estajbiiish it ; for these cautious, 
:diatrustful men, not only became bold 
preachers of the faith of Jestis, but gave 
•the soundest evidence of their conviction, 
by laying down their lives in its - con- 
firmation. 

This fidelity is equally admirable both 
in the composition and in the preserv- 
ation.of the Old-Testament j a bo€4£ which 
every ^ where tei^tifies against those whose 
history it contsuns, and not seldom against 
the relftters them6elves. The author of 
the Pentateuch proclaims, in the most 
pointed' teirms, his oWn frailties as well as 
the ' ingratitude of the chosen people 
towards God. He prophesies that they 
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will go on filling up th6 measure of their 
offences, calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness against them that he has deli- 
vered his own soul, declares that as 
they have worshipped gods which were 
no gods, God will punish them by calling 
•a people who were no people. Yet this 
book, so disgraceful to their national 
character, this register of their own of- 
fences, they would rather die than lose. 
** This," says the admirable Pascal, ** is 
an instance of integrity which has no ex- 
ample in the world, no root in nature." 
In the Pentateuch and the Gospels, 
therefore, these parallel, these unequalled 
instances of sincerity, are incontroverti- 
ble proofs of the truth of both. 

" It is obvious that the impression which 
was to be made should owe nothing to 
the skill, but every thing to the veracity 
of the writers. They never tried to im- 
prove upon the doctrines or the require- 
ments of their Master, by mixing their 
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own wisdom with theait Though their 
views were not clear, their obedience 
was implicit. It was not, however, i 
mere mechanical obedience, but an nn^ 
disputing submission to the Divine teachr 
ing. Even at the glorious scene of the 
Transfiguration their amazement did not 
get the better of then: fidelity. There 
was no vain impatience to disclose the 
wonders which had passed, and of which 
they had been allowed the honour of 
being witnesses. Though they inserted 
it afterwards in their narrations, " they, 
as they were commanded, kept it closer 
and told no man in those days what they 
had seen." 

to 
The simplicity of the narrative is 
never violated; there is even no pane- 
gyric on the august person they comme>* 
morate ; not a single epithet of com- 
mendation. When they mention an 
extraordinary effect of his divine elo- 
quence, it is history, not eulogy, that 



qp«aks. They »y nothial; of their own 
admiration $ it h '^ the people who were 
astoniflihed at tlie gpracious words whidh 
{ftroceeded out of his mouth/' Agsdn^ 
it was << the multitudes marvelled, sayings 
it was never so seen in Israel/' Again » 
it was the qfficers^ not the writer, who 
Aid, <^ never man spake like this man/' 

In recording the most stupendous 
events,* we are never called to an exhi^ 
bition of their own pity, or their own 
wonder, or their own admiration. In 
relating the most souUmoving circum- 
stances, there is no attempt to be pathe- 
tic, no aim to work up the feelings of the 
reader, no appeal to his sympathy, no 
studied finish, no elaborate excitement* 
JesiB wept; — do comment. He is hun<> 
gry ; — no compassion escapes them. He 
is transfigured ; — no expression of asto- 
nishment. He is agonized ; — the nar- 
rative does not rise in emphasis. He is 
betrayed; — no execration of the be- 
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:Uayer. He js condefitined ; — no ani* 
madversions ^ on the iniquitous judge; 
t^hile their own denial and desertion are 
lisuthfully recorded. He expires ; — np 
jemark on the tremendous catastrophe, 
no display of their own sorrow. Facts 
alone, supply the void ; and what facts ? 
The earth quakes, the sun is eclipsed, 
the graves give up their dead. In such 
a history, it is very true, fidelity Wad 
praise, fact was glory. And yet, ifi 
on the one hand, there were no need of 
the rhetorician's art to embfeUish the tale, 
what mere rhetoricians could have ab- 
stained from using it ? 

Thus, it seems obvious, that unlettered 
men were appointed to this great work, in 
order that the success of the Gospel might 
not be suspected of owing any thing .to 
natural ability, or to splendid attainment. 
This arrangerpent, while it proves the 
astonishing progress of Christianity to 
have been caused by its own energy, 



Mtyes to remove every just suspicion of 
the contrivance .of fraud, the collusions 
of interest, or the artifices of invention. 
• - » . > . . • 

Had the first apostles been men of 
genius,, they, might . have injured the pu- 
rity of the Gospel by bringing their in- 
genuity into it. Had they been men 
of learning, they might have imported 
from the schools of Greece and Rom^ 
each from his own sect, some of its pecu- 
liar infusions, and thus have vitiated the 
simplicity of the Gospel. . Had they been 
critics and philosophers, there might 
have been endless debates which part of 
Christianity was the power of God, and 
which the result of man's wisdom. Thus, 
though' corniptions, soon crept into the 
•church,. yet no impuriUes could reach 
the. Gospel itself. Some of its teachers 
became heretical, but the pure word ne- 
inained unadulterated. . However [ the 
philosophizing ,6r.the Judaizing teadiers 
might subsequently infuse their own er- 
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xon into their own preachings the Ooi^ 
pmierved its own integrity. They might 
addead their following but they could 
not deteriorate the New Testament. 

It required different gifts to prcMnn^ 
gate and to maintain Christianity. Tlie 
Evangelists did not so muoh attempt 4p 
argue the truth of the Redeemer's doo* 
trinesy as practically to prove that they 
were of Divine origin. If called on feu* 
% defence^ they worked s^ miracle^ . If 
they could not produce a cogent ai^t- 
mentt they could produce a paralytic 
walking. If they could not open the 
eyes of the prejudkedi they could open 
those of the blind. Such attestatkm was^ 
to the eye-witnesses, argument the mofit 
unanswerable. The most illiterate per- 
son could judge of this species of evi- 
dence so peculiar to C^ristiaiiity. fie 
could know whether he saw & sick man 
rertared to life by aword, or a lame nam 
take up his bed and ynik^ or cme m^ 
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had bam dead four days, instantly d)ey 
the call, -^ ^^ TAggmis, come forth 1'^ 
About a sentiment there might be a 
diversity of suffln^es) about an action 
which all saw, all oould entertain but 
one opinion. The caviller might have 
refuted a syllogism, and a fallacy might 
have imposed on the multitude, but 
no sophistry could counteract ocular 
demonstration* 

But as God doeisi nothing in vain, ^o 
hS; never employs irrelevant instruiqents 
or superfluous means. He did not s^e 
fit tQ be at the expense of a perpetual 
miracle to maintain and cany on that 
chufch which he had thought proper to 
establish by miraculous powers. When, 
therefore^ theOospel was immutably fixed 
OB its own eternal basis, and its tntith 
untmpeachably settled by the authentic 
testimony of so many eye-witneisses to ^e 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus ; a 
writei! was brought fonrpud, contempo* 
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nryt but not copnected, with them. Not 
only was he not conf iederate with the first 
institutors of Christianity ; 'hut so im- 
placably hostile was he to them; that he 
had assisted at the death of the first 
martyr. ' . . ^ 

As the attestation of one notorioutr 
enemy in favour of a cause; is consider- 
ed equivalent to that of many friends ; 
thus did this distinguished adversary 
seem to be raised up to confirm and 
ratify all the truths he had so: ftiriousfy' 
opposed i to become the most able advou 
cate of the cause he had repit>bated, the 
most powerful champion of the Saviour 
he had vilified. He was raised up Jio 
unfold more at large those dootilmes 
whidi could not be so cf^cplicitly deve- 
loped in the historical portions, while an 
immediate reveldtion from heaven si^i- 
plied to him the actual opportumties md 
advantages which the £vahgelists.had en^ 
joyed. Nothing short of such a Bivine 
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eommunicatioh could have placed Saint 
Paul on a level with the other apostles ; 
bad he been taught of man, he must 
have been inferior to those who were 
taught of Jqsus. 

4 

For Saint Paul had not the honour to 
be the personal d&ciple of his Lord. ' His 
ccmversion and preaching were &(Ubse<» 
qbent to the first illumination of the 
Gospel; an intimation, possibly, that 
though revelation and human learning 
diould not be considered as sharing be« 
tween them the work of spiritual instruc<» 
tion, yet that human learning might 
henceforward become a valuable adjunct, 
and a most suitable, though subordinate 
accessory in maintaining the cause of that 
Divine truth which it had no hand in 
establishing. 
• 

The ministry of Saint Paul was not to 
be circumscribed, ss that of his imme* 
diate precursors had been, by the narrow 
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lifliits of the Jewish church. As he wais 
designated to be the ApoiMle of the Gen* 
tUeSi as he was to bear his testtikidny 
before rulers and scholars ; as he was to 
cany his mission into the presence of 
" kings, and not to be ashamed/' — it 
pleased Infinite Wisdom, which always 
fits the instrument to the work, and the 
talent to the exigence, to accommodate 
most exactly the endowments of Paul to 
the demands that would be made upon 
them i and as Divine JProvidence caused 
Moses to acquire in Egypt the learning 
whidi was to prepare him for the legis- 
lator of a people so differently drcum- 
stanced, it pleased the same Infinite 
Wisdom to convey to Paul, through the 
mo»ath of a Jewish teacher, the know-^ 
ledge he was to employ for the Gentiles^ 
and to adapt his varied acquirements to 
the various ranks, characters, prejudices, 
and local circumstances of those before 
whom lie was to advocate the noblept 
cause ever assigned to man. 
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Of all these providenti^ lulvantages he 
availed himaelf with a wisdom, aptness, 
and appropriateness^ without a parallel ; 
-^a ii^sdom derived from that Divine 
^irit which guided all his thoughts^ 
words, and actions; and with a teach- 
ableness which evidently proved that he 
was never disobedient to the heaoeniy 
vimon. 

Indeed it seemed necessary, in order 
to demonstrate that the principles of 
Christianity are not unattainable, nor its 
precepts Impracticable, Uiat the New 
Testament should, in some part, present 
to us a full exemplification of its doc- 
trines and of its spirit ; that they should, 
to produce their practical effect, be em« 
bodied in a form purely human, — - for the 
character of the founder of its religion is 
incarnate Deity« Did the Scriptures 
present no such ex^iibition, infidelity 
might have availed itself of the omission, 
for the purpose of asserting that Christi- 
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anity was only a bright cblmera, a beau- 
tiful fiction of the imagination } and; 
Plato's fair idea ttfight have been brought 
into competition with the doctrines of the 
Gospel. Bat in Saint Paul is exhibited 
a portrait which not only illustrates its 
Divine truth, but establishes' its moral 
eflScacy; — ^^a portrait entirely free from 
any distortion in the drawing, from any. 
extravagance in the colouring. 

• It is the representation of a man strug-* 
gling with the sins and infirmities naturial 
to man j yet habitually triumphing over 
them by that Divine grace which had first 
rescued him from prejudice, bigotry, and 
unbelief. It represents him not only re- 
sisting such temptations as are common 
to men, but surmounting trials to which, 
no other man was ever called j furnish- 
ing in his whole practice riot only an in- 
structor, but a m.:»del ; showing every- 
where in his writings, that the same 
offers^ the same supports, the same vie- 
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tc»*ies> are tendered to every suffering 
efaild of mortality, — that the waters of 
eternal life are not restricted to prophets 
and apostles, but.^are c^ered freely to 
every one that thirsteth, — offered with- 
out money and without price. — ^ v ^ 
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CHAP. III. 

ON THE EPJBTOLART WMTEM OT CHS »EV 
TESTAMENT, PARTICULARLY SAINT PAVL» 

Can the reader of taste and feeling, who 

has followed the much-enduring hero of 
the Odyssey with growing delight and 
increasing sympathy, though in a work 
of fiction, through all his wanderings, 
peruse with inferior interest the genuine 
voyages of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
over nearly the same seas ? The fabulous 
adventurer, once landed, and safe on the 
shores of his own Ithaca, the reader's 
mind is satisfied, for the object of his 
anxiety is at rest. But not so ends the 
tale of the Christian hero. — Who ever 
closed Saint Luke's narrative of the 
diversified events of Saint Paul's tra- 
vels} who ever accompanied him with 



the interest his history demands, from 
the commencement of hisr tdals at Da->^ 
mascus to his last deliverance from ship- 
wjr^ek, lutdieft Mm preaching in Ids (ma 
hired hwse at Momet without feeling as if 
he . had abruptly lost sight of some one 
very dear to him, without sorrowing that 
they should se^ his face no more, with- 
oat inchilging a wish that the intercourse 
could have been carried on to the endi 
though that end were martyrdom ? 

r 
..... 

3uch readers, and perhaps only such, 
will rejoice to renew their acquaintance 
with this verif cfUe^st (^the cqpo^Hes ; not 
indeed in the communication of subse* 
quent facts, but of important principles ; 
not in the records of the biographer, but 
in . the doctrines of the saint. To the 
history of Saint Paul in the Sacred 
Oracles succeed his Epistles. And these 
Epktles, as if through design, open with 
that " to the beloved of God called to b^ 
saints'' in that very city, the mention of 
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his residence ill which, concludes the pt^ 
ceding narrative* * 

Had the Sacred Canon closed with thtf 
evangelical narrations, had it not been' 
determined in the counsels of Divine 
W^om, that a subsequent portion of 
inspired Scripture in another form, 
should have been added to the histo^ 
rical portiqn^, that the. Epistles should^ 
have conveyed to us the results of- the 
mission and the death of Christ, how 
immense would have beep the disadvan* 
tage, and how irreparable th6 loss ! May 
wc; presume to add, how much less per^ 
fecit would have been our view of the 
scheme of Christianity, had the New 
Testament been curtailed of this import^ 
ant portion of rdigious and practical 
instruction. 

We should indeed have felt the smn^ 
adoring gratitude for the benefits of* the 
!Red^m$r, btit we should have been in 



itomparative ignorance of the events cohi 
8e([|uehtuponhikrefiirr&(!tioh. We sbo&ld 
have been totally at a loss to know how 
and hy whOni the first Christian churched 
wereTpunded; how they were conducted, 
and what was their progress. - We sbOutd 
have had but a slender notion of the 
manner in which Christianity was {>lahfed, 
and how wonderfully it flourished in the 
heathen soil. Above all, we should have 
been deprived of that divilie in&tructioh, 
equally Uie dictatie of the Holy Spirit^ 
with which the Epistles abound; br, 
^hich would have been worse than igncH:^ 
mice, uninspired men, fanatics, or im<^ 
postors would have attached to the Gospel 
their gloss^, cdnceits, efrrors, tod misihi^ 
terpretationd. We should have been 
turned over for information to i^ome txf 
Ithose spurious gospels, and more thaa 
doubtful epistles, of which mention i^ 
inade in the early. part of ecclesiastical 
history^ ; Whi^t : attempts might: have 
been made by such writeis to amus$ 
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puriosity with a isequel of' the hfetory of 
the persons named !h the New Testa* 
ment ! How might they have mtsled us 
hy unprofitable details of the Virgin 
^ary, or adventures of Joseph of 
iA^rimathea! 
t ' ■ 

. What legends/ might /have been in- 
vented, what idolatry even might have 
i>een incorporated widi the true worship 
of God \ what false history appended to 
the authentic record! Not only is the 
Divine Wisdom . manifest in carrying on 
through the EpistiM a confirmation oIl 
die spirit and power of Christianity, but 
tfag same design is no less apparent in 
closing the book with the Apocalypse, 
»«-« writing which contains the testimony 
of the last surviving disciple of Jesua in 
extreme old age, to which he seems to 
liave been providentially preserved for 
the very purpose of protecting the Gospel 
from innovations which were beginning 
to corrupt it. . . » 
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The narnitives<)f tibeEvc^dBsb woald 
indeed have remained peifect in theM* 
selves, even without the Epistles) but 
never oouHi their truths have been so 
clearly understood^ or their doctrines so 
fully developed, as they now are. Our 
Saviour hnnself intimated, that there 
woold be a more full and complete know« 
ledge of his doctrinesi after be had 
ceased to deliver them, than there was 
at the time. How indeed could (he 
doctrine of the atonement, and of par^ 
don through his blood, have been so 
explicitly set forth during his life, as 
they afterwards were in the Epistles, 
especially in those of Saint Paul ? 

Saint Luke at the opening of the Acts 
of the Apostles, referring the friend to 
whom he insci^bes it, to his ^'former 
Treatise of all thit Jesus began to dOf 
and to teach, till he was taken up, after 
that he had through the Holy Ghost 
given commandipeut to the Apostles,^' 
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teems plainly to . indicate that the doing 
Itnd the teaching were to be carried on by 
them. All their doubts . were at lengtli 
removed. . They had now a plenary con^ 
viction of the divinity, of Christ's person, 
and of .the dignity of his mission. They 
had now witnessed his: glorious resurrec. 
tion and ascension, and. the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, They had attained the 
fullest assurance oi* the .truths they were 
to proclaifPy and had had time to acquire 
the completest certainty of their moral 
ejSicacy on the heart and life. . » 

< i .... < 

, It was therefore ordained by that Wis-^ 
dom which cannot err, that the Apostles, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
should work up all the documents of the 
anterior Scriptures into a more syste* 
Viatic .form ; — ^^tl^at they should .more 
^ully unfold their doctrines, extract the 
lessence of their separate maxims, collect 
^be scattered rays of spiritual light into 
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ft fdcus,' and blead the whole, into phe 
tfomplete body. 



(. . * . * .-...« 



^he Epistles, therefore, are an inesti- 
hiable appendix to the Evangelists. Thd 
hiemoir, which contains the actions of thd 
Apostle^, the work of an Evangelist also^ 
stands between these two pdrtions of-tiie 
New Testament. Thus, no chasm is left, 
and the important events, which, this con* 
iiecting link supplies, — particularly the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the emble- 
matic vision of Saint Peter, and the con* 
version and apostleship of Saint Paul,r^ 
naturally prepare the mind for that full 
and complete commentary on the his- 
torical books, which the Epistles, more 
especially those of Saint Paul, present 
to us. 

» 

iSaint Paul was favoured with a parti- 
cular Revelation, a personal disclosure to 
him of the truths with which the other 
disciples were previously acquainted* 
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i?his special distmction placed Paul oa 
a level with his precursors. Though, 
in point of fact, he added nothing to the 
Gospel, xeveladoni and in poipt of doc- 
trin he only gave a larger exposition of 
truths previously communicated, pf duties 
already enjoined, yet here was the war- 
rant of his teaching* the broajd seal . of 
his. apostleshtp. And unless we ^1 
into the gross error of insisting, that the 
Epistles in general were not equally 
given by Inspiration with ol^er part? 
of the New Testameptj I see npt how 
any can withhold from the Epistles of 
Saint Paul in particular, that reverence 
which they profess tQ entertain for the 
•entire letter of Revelation* 

It is a hardship to which all writers on 
subjects exclusively religious are liable, 
that if, while they aye warrply pressing 
some great and important point, they 
omit, at the same tiqie, to urge some 
.other point of great moment also, which 



tKey ^equally bdieve, but which (^y can-, 
not in that conoectioh introduce without* 
breaking in on their immediate train of 
argumeatt they are accused of reject- 
ing what they are obliged to overlook^ 
though in its proper place they have, re- 
peatedly iiisisted upon that very truth ^ 
nay, though the whole tendency of their 
writings shows their equal £euth in the 
doctrine they are said to have neglected.* 
To this diinngenuous treatment^ amongst 
other more serious attacks upon his cha- 
racter, ho author has been more obnox-. 
ious than the Apostle Paul. It has been 
often indmated, that in dwelling on the 
efficacy of the death of Christ, he has 
not urged with sufficient friequency and 
energy the importance of Christian prac- 
tice. He seems himself to have fore- 
seen the probability of this reproach, and 
has accordingly provided against the 
consequence that would be drawn from 
his positions, if taken separately; It 
would be an endless task to cite the pas- 
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sages in which he is (oniinuaQy defend- 
ing his doctrine against these anticipated 
ihisrepresfentations. Among other modes 
of refutation, he sometimes states these 
false charges in the way of interri>ga(o^ 
ries. *^ iDp we make void the law thi^ough 
&ith ?** And not contented with the so- 
lemn negative, ** God forbid !" he adds 
a positive affirmative to the contrary; 
" Yea, we establish the law.*' In a simi- 
lar manner he is before-hand with. hid 
censors in denying the expected charge^ 
•^-" Shall we continue in sin that grace, 
may abound ?" and he obtests the same 
Almighty name to his opposite practice* 
Readers,^ of different views, are without 
ceasing on the watch to take advantage 
of all the epistolary writers in thisre- 
ispect, while the fair metliod would surely, 
be to form the general judgment^ from 
the whole tenor and collective spirit of 
their writings. . 

But it has been argued with stilL 
greater boldnei^s, that Saint Paul was not 
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ft disciple. -^ Granted. But his micacu* 
ious conversion. entitled Jhim to the cori^ 
^dence wbicK some men more willingly 
place in those Who were. This event H 
circumstantially recorded by Saint Luke.; 
and as if he foresaw the distrust which 
tnight hereafter arise, he has added to his 
first relation, in the ninth chapter of the 
Acts, two several reports of the same cir-? 
eumstance made by Saint Paul himself^ 
first to the Jews, and afterwards to 
Festus and Agrippd. As Lulce has re- 
corded this astonishing fact three several 
times, we are not left to depend for its 
truth entirely on Saint PauPs own fre- 
quent allusions to it^ 

Much suspicion of this great Apostle 
is avowedly grounded on the remark of 
Saint Peter, who, in adverting to his 
** beloved brother Paul/* observes, that 
^^ in his Epistles are some things hard to 
be understood, ivhich they who are un* 
stable and unlearned wrest to their own 
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destruction/* Here the caviller would 
desire to stop, or rather to garble the 
sentence wiiich adds, ^* as they do also 
the other Scriptures ;" thus casting the 
accusation, not upon Saint Paul or « the 
other Scriptures/* but upon the misinter- 
preters of both. But Saint Peter farther 
includes in the same passage, that *^ Paul 
accounts the long-suffering of God to be 
salvation, according to the wisdom given 
Mn.** It is apparent, therefore, that 
though there may be more difficulty, 
there is not more danger in Saint PauPs 
Epistles, than in the rest of the Sacred 
Volume. Let us also observe what is tlie 
character of these subverters of truth, — 
the " unstable" in principle and the ** un- 
leiarned** in doctrine. If, then, you feel 
yourself in danger of being misled, in 
which of these elates will you desire to 
enrol your name? But it is worthy of 
observation, that, in this supposed cen- 
sure of Saint Peter, we have in reality a 
most valuable testimony, not ofily to the 
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excellence^ but also to the imspiratidn of 
Saint Paurs writings ^ for he not only 
ascribes their compositiofn to thermdom 
given unto JUm^ but puts th^m on a par 
with ^ other ScriptureSy -—a double cor- 
roboration of their Divine character. 

This passage of Saint Peter, then, is 
so far from impugning the claim of Saint 
Paul to Divine inspirationi that we have 
here the fact itself established upon the 
authority of a favourite disciple and com- 
panion of Jesus. To invalidate such a 
testimony would be no less than to shake 
the pillars of Revelation. 

Besides, as an eminent divine has ob-j 
served, " if Saint Paul had been only a 1 
good man writing under that general ' 
.assistance of the Spirit common to good 
men, it would be ascribing far too much 
to his compositions to suppose that the 
misanderstandins them could effect the 

— , ^ ^^ —— -.1IIMIM I .III immiH ■ I ■ HIM * I 

destruction of the reader.** 
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Saint Peter says only, that "some 
things*' are diiBcuIt ; but fi-re there not 
difBciilties in every part of Divine Revela- 
tion, in all the operations pf God,. in all 
the dispensations of Providence ; diflScul- 
ties insuperable in the natural as well as 
in the spiritual world ? DiflSculties in the 
formation^ of the human body ; in the 
union of that perishable body with its 
immortal con^panion ? Is it not then pro- 
bable that some difficulties in various 
pars of the Divine Oracles may be pur- 
posely left for the humiliation of pxide, 
for the exercise of patience, for the test 
of submission, for the hoaour of faith ? 
But allowing that in Saint Paul some 
things are hard to be understood,' that is 
no reason for rejecting such things ,as 
are easy, for rejecting all things. Why 
should the very large proportion that is 
clear be slighted for the very small one 
that is obscure ? Scholars do not so trieat 
an ancient poet or historian. One or 
two perplexing passages, instead of 
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shakiog the t^r edit of an author, tether 
whet the critic to a nearer investigatipn. 
Even if the local diflSculty should prove 
invincihle, it does pot lessen the general 
interest excited by the work. They whp 
cctopare spiritual things with spiritual^ 
which is the true Biblical Criticism, must 
perceive that the epistolary writers do 
not more entirely i^ee with each other, 
than thiey agree with the doctrines, pre? 
cepts, and promises delivered on the 
Mount. //And as the Sermon on the 



Mou nt is an exposition of the law ofj 
(Moses, so the Epistles are an exposition 

of the law of Christ. Yet some persons 
Cl^credit the one from an exclusive vencr 
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. But is it not as derogatory from tlie 
dignity of our Lord to disparage the 
epistolary discussions written under the 
direction of his Holy Spirit, written with 
a view to lay open in the clearest manner 
the truths he taught in the Gospel, as it 
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* 

would be to depreciate the facts : them- 
selves, which that Gospel records ? 

The roore general respect for Uie Gogm 
pels seems partly €o arise from the cir^ 
cumstacce that they ccHitain facts : the 
disregard implied for the Epistles from 
this cause^ -^ that they enforce doctrines*^ 
The former, the generality feel they dare 
not resist ; the latter they think they can 
oppose with mcxre impunity. But of how 
inuch less value would be the record of 
these astonishing facts if there were nm* 
ther doctrines to grow out of them, nOr 
precepts to be built upon them ! And 
where should we look for the full instruc- 
tion to be deduced from both, but in the 
commentaries of those, to whom the 
charge of expounding the truths pre- 
viously taught was committed?. Our 
Saviour himself has left no written re-^ 
cord« As the Father committed all 
judgment to the Son, so the Son com- 
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fluttedal 
servants. 



Oae <^ these, who had written a Oos^ 
pel, wrote also three Epistles. Another 
carried on the sequel of the evangelical 
history. If these men are worthy of con- 
fidence in one instance, why not in an- 
other ? Fourteen of the Epistles were 
written by one who had an express reve- 
lation from Heaven; all the rest, the 
single chapter of St Jude excepted, by 
the distinguished apostles who were 
honoured with the privil^e of witnessing 
the transfiguration of their Lord. The 
three Epistles of Saint John are only a 
prolonged expression of the devout feel- 
ititgs which breathe throughout his nar- 
rative, the same lively manifestation of* 
Xh'^'word madejlesh which shines through^ 
out bis Gospel. 

In the <}ospel, the doctrines and pre- 
cepts are more dogmatically enjoined j 
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in the Epistles' they are enforced ! more 
argumentatively. The structure of the 
Epistle addressed to the Romans is the 
mo$t systetnaticalf the most profound 
ki argument, the most comprehensive in^ 
design. All are equally consistent witi^ 
each other, and with: the general tenor 
of the antecedent Scriptures. 

Does it not look as if the mafked dis^ 
tinction which; some readers make \>e^ 
tweeh the historical and the epistolary, 
portions, arose from a most errpne^i^ 
belief that they can more coramodiously 
reconcile their own views, opinions, and 
practice, with the narratives of the Evan^ 
gelists^ than with tl>e keen^ penetrating^ 
heart-exploring exposition of those yery 



doctrines which are equally found, but 
not equally expanded, in the Gospels? 
These critical discoverersj^ however, may 
rest assured, that there is nothing more 
strong, nothing more pointed, nothing 
more unequivocally plain, nothing more 
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iwfuUy severe in any part of Saint Panl'a 

writings than in the discourses of our 

Lord hiihself.. He would indeed have 

overshot his duty in the same .proportion 

in which he had outgone his Master* 

Does Paul enjoin any thing more con- 

traiy to nature than the excision otl a 

right hand, or the plucking out of aright 

eye? Does Paul aiiy where exhibit a ^^^Z^a^^^ 

menace, I will not say more alarming^ (u^^/^ 

but so repeatedly alarming, as his Divine "--^-^^Vi,/ 

Master, ^who expressly, in one chapter 

oiily, the ninth of Saint Mark, three 

several times denounces eternal punish- 

ment on the irreclaimably impenitent, 

awfully marking not only the specific 

place, but the specific torment, —the 

undying worm, and the unquenched fire? 

» 
No : these scrupulous objectors add 

nothing to the character of our Lord 
by what they subduct from that of his 
apostle. Perfection admits of no im- 
provement J deity of no addition. To 
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degrade any portion of the revealed will 
of God is no proof of reverence for Him 
whose will is revealed. But it is pre^- 
posterous to insinuate that a regard for 
the Epistles is calculated to*diminish a 
regard for the Gospels. Where else can 
we find such believing, such adminngi 
such adoring views of Him ^whose life 
the Gospel records ? Where else are we 
so grounded in that love which passeth 
knowledge ? Where else are we so con* 
tinually taught to be looking unto Jesus ? 
Where else are we so powerfully reminded 
that there is no other name under heaven 
by which we may be saved ? We may as 
well assert^ that the existing laws, of 
which Magna Charta is the original, di* 
minish our reverence for this palladium 
itself} this basis of our political security, 
as the Gospel is of our moral atid spiri- 
tual privileges. In both cases the 
derived benefit sends us back to the 
well-head from whence it flows. 
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He who professes to read the Holy 
Scriptures for his << instruction/' should 
recollect, whenever he is disposed to 
be captious, that they are written also 
for his " •correctipp/' If we really 
believe that Christ ^aks to us in the 
Gospels, we must believe that he speaks 
to us in the Epiptles also. In the one 
he addresses us in his militant, in the 
other in his glorified character. In one, 
the Divine Instructor speaks to us on 
earth ; in the other, from heaven. The 
iBtemal wisdom, the divinity of the doc* 
trines, the accordance both of doctrine 
and precept with those delivered by the 
Saviour himself, the powerful and abid- 
ing effects which, for near two thousand 
years, they have produced, and are ac« 
tually producing, on. the hearts dnd Uves 
of multitudes ; the same spirit which 
inspired the writer still ready to assist 
the reader ; all together form, to every 
serious enquirer who reads them with an 
humble heart and a docile spirit, irre<- 
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fragable apguments^ unimpeachable ^vi- 
iclence^ that they possess as full a daun to 
inspiration^ and consequently have aft 
forcible demand on his belief and obe^ 
dience, as any of the less litigated por* 
tions of the boolc of God. . , 
. , . - . . . •* 

* . »- 

Whoever, then, shall sit down to the 
perusal of these Epistle^, without preju* 
dice, will not rise from it without im*. 
proviement. In any human science we 
do not lay aside the whole, because some 
parts are more difficult than others, we 
are tather stimulated to the work by th6 
difficulty, than deterred from it; because 
we believe the attainment will reward th^e 
perseverance* There is, indeed, an es- 
sential diffisrence between a diagram and 
a doctrine, the apprehension of the one 
solely depending on the capacity and 
application of the student, while the un* 
derstanding of the other depends, not 
merely on the industry, but on the tem- 
per with which we apply» " If any mail 
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1* lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and 
« it shall be given him.** 

Let any reader say, after perusing Saint 
Luke's biographical sketch of the Acts 
of the Apostles, after contemplating the 
work of the Spirit of God, aad its effects 
on the Uves and preaching of these, pri- 
mjtive saints, whether he has not attained 
an additional insight into the genius and 
the results of Christianity since he finished 
reading the Evangelists ? Let him . say 
further, whether the light of Revelation, 
shining more and more as he advances, 
does hot, in his adding the perusal of 
the !E^pistIes to that of the Acts, pour in 
vpon his meatal eye the full and perfect 
xiay? 



As there was more leisure, as well as a 
more appropriate space, in the Epistles 
for building up Christianity as a system 
than in the Gospels, so these wise master- 
builders, *♦ building on no other founda- 
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4 than that which was laid,*' bor- 

^d all the materials for the glorious 

., /Beef from the anterior Scriptures. 

They brought from their precursors in 

the immortd work, the hewn stones 

'With which the spiritual temple is con- 

:itftructed } and having compacted it with 

-that which every portion supplied, 

^squared, roundeid, and polished the pre- 

'cious mass into perfect form and shape, 

into complete beauty, and everlasting 

strengthJj 
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CHAP. IV. 

« » 

SAINT Paul's faith a practical principle. 

1 HERE are some principles and seeds of 
nature, some elements in the character 
of man, not indisposed for certain acts 
of virtue ; we mean virtue as distinguii^hed 
from the principle of pleasing God by 
the act or sentiment. Some persons na- 
turally hate cruelty, others spurn at in- 
justice ; this man detests covetousness, 
that abhors oppression. Some of these 
dispositions certain minds find, and others 
fancy, within themsel ws. But . for a 
man to go entirely out of himself^ to 
live upon trust, to renounce all confi- 
dence in virtue^ which he possesses, and 
in actions whicH he performs j to cast 
himself entirely upon another j to seek 
to be justified, not by his own obedience, 

E 2 
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but by the obedience of that other ; to 
look for eternal happiness, not from the 
merit of his own life, but from that of 
another's death, that death the most de- 
grading, after a life the most despised ; 
(—for all this revolution in the mind and 
_ heart, there is no foundation, no seed, 
no element in nature ; it is foreign to 
the make of man ; if possessed, it is 
bestowed ; if felt, it is derived : it is not a 
I production, but an ininsion ; it is a prin- 
I cipfe, not indigenous, but implanted. 
I The Apostle implies that faith is not in- 
I herent, when he says, " to you it is given 
' " to believe/' 

This superinduced principle is Faith, a 
principle not only not inherent in nature, 
but diametrically contrary to it ; a prin- 

■ 

dple which takes no root in the soil of 
the natural heart; no man can say that 
J^sus is the Lord but by ihe Holy Ghost. 
Its result is not merely a reformed, but 
a new life, —a life governed by the 
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same '' principle which first <^miftuni- 
^ted it. 

• . «... -. s 

The faith of fiaei'e assent, that faith 
which is purely a. conviction of the under*- 
standing, seldom stirs beyond, the point 
at which it first >sits down. Being esta- 
blished on the same cofnpaop ground with 
any scientific truth, or any acknowledged 
fact, it is not likely to advance, desiring 
nothing more than to retain iti station 
among other accepted truths^ and thus it 
continues to reside in the iatellect alone. 
Though its local (existence is allowec)^ it 
exhibits jitme of the uQdoubt^d ^signs of 
life, — activity, , motion, growths 

. But that vital faith with . which the 
souls of the Scripture saints were so richly 
imbued, is an animating and pervading 
principle. . It spreads ^and enlarges in its 
progress. It gathers energy as it pro- 
ceeds. The more advanced are its at- 
tatnmentSi the more prospective are its 

£ 3 
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vjeiYS* The nearer it approaches to the 
invisible realities to which it is stretching 
forward, the more their dominion over it 
increases, till it almost makes the future 
present, and the unseen visible. . Its light 
becoipes brighter, its flame purer, its aspi-* 
rations stronger. Its increasing proximity 
to its object Alls the mind, warms the 
heart, clears the sight, quickens the pace. 
^ • • • • • . . . 

i^i a^ ^ith is of a Bpiritnal nature, * it 
caittf6t be kept alive without spiritual 
nSeaM. It required for its sustenance 
alimentcongenial with itself. MecKtation 
familiarizes it with its object ; prayer 
keeps it dose to its end. If thus -che*^ 
rished by perpetual exercise, sustained 
by the habitual Contemplaf ion of the era- 
cles of God, and watered with the d^Wa 
of his grace, it -becomes the pregnant 
seid of every Christian virtue. 

The Holy Scriptures haVe not left this 
feith to ^row merely out o^'the stock of 
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iojunctiou, exhortatiQn, oje CQimnabd ^ 
the inspired writers, have n<)t iQefely" 
expatiated on its.be^utj as a ^ra9e«. ptD 
its necessitjr as a dyty» op its use as ^n 
instrument j; but having infiised it as a 
living and g$>verning principle, have for- 
tified their exhortations with instances 
the most striking, ha.ve ilhistrated their 
defintioQs with examples the mdst im-f 
pressive. 

The most indefatigable but rational 
champion of faith is the Apostle PaiiL 
He every-where demonstrates, that it is 
not a speculative dogma remaining dor- 
inatit in the mind, but a lively conviction 
of ;the power and goodness of God, and 
of his mercy in Christ Jesus ; a principle 
received into the heart, acknowledged 
by the understanding, -and operating on 
the practice. 

I Saint Paul, among the other sacred 
( authors, seems to consider that faith is 
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to the soul, what the senses are to the 
body; it iis spiritual sight. God is the 
object, faith is the visual ray. Christ is 
the substance, • faith is the hand which 
lays hold on it. By faith the promises are 
in a manner substantiated. Our Saviour 
does hot say, " he that believeth on me 
** shall have /j^, but has life.** It is hot 
a blessing, of which the fruition is wholly 
reserved for heaven : in a spiritual sense, 
through faith the promise becomes per- 
formance, and assurance possession. The 
immortal seed is not only sown, but al- 
ready sprung up in the soil of the re- 
newed heart. . The life of grace becomes 
the same in nature and guality with the 
life of glory, to which it leads. And if* 
in this ungenial climate the plant will not 
attain its maturity, at least its progress 
intimates that it will terminate in abso- 
lute perfection. I 

In that invaluable epitome of Old 
Testament biography, the eleventh of He- 
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brews» Saint Paul defines faith to be a 
present support and a claim to a future 
inalienable possession. He then ex^ 
hibits the astonishing effects of faith 
displayed in men like ourselves, by mar- 
shalling the worthies who lived under the 
ancient economy, as actual evidences of 
the verity of this Divine principle; a 
principle which he thus, by numberless 
exemplifications, vindicates from the 
charge of being nothing more than an 
abstract - notion, a visionary unproduc- 
tive conceit^ or an imaginary enthusiastic 
feeling* He combats this opinion by 
exhibiting characteristically the rich and 
abundant harvest springing from this 
prolific principle. On these illustrious 
examples our limits will not permit us to 
dwell i one or two instances must suffice 

The patriarchal father of the faithful, 
against hope believed in hope. Natural 
reliance, reasonable expectatioii, com- 
mon experience,' all were agamst him. 

£ 5 



Fro^ :aU :th<^9e imf>$(diinents be averted 
bi«.:€grea; he^ raised them to Him who 
had promised- _ Though the promise. waa 
a6 great a3 to seem incredible, his con- 
fideoce in Omnipotence overbalanced all 
bis apprehensions of any hindrances* 
With the eye of faith he not only saw. 
his ofispring as if immediately granted, 
but all the myriads which should here- 
after descend from him. He saw the 
great anticipated blessing ; he saw <' the 
^« star come out of Jacob,'* — " the 
** sceptre rise out of IsHraeL*' Though 
aa exclamation of wonder escaped him, 
ft was astonishment tmtinctured with 
distrufit ; he disregarded second causes ; 
difi^Mties disappeared, impossibilities 
vanished, faith was victorious. 

In this glorious catalogue of those who 
conquered by faith, there is perhaps not 
6ne who o&etvs a mdre appropriate lesson 
to the higher classes'^ of society than the 
great legislator of Israel. Here is a man 

a 
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sitting at easeialuui possessions, .f^joyiog 
the sweets of plenty, the dignity of rank, 
the luxuxies of literature, the distination : 
of reputation* All these he voluntarily 
renounces ; he foregoes the pomps of a 
court, the advantages of a. city, then the 
most learned in the world : he relin- 
quishes the delights of polished society ^ 
refuses to be called the grandson of a 
potent monarch ; chooses rather to sufifer 
affliction with hisbeUeving brethren,.tban. 
to enjoy the temporary pleasures which 
a sinful connivance would' have obtained 
for him : he esteems the reproach of 
Christ, — a Saviour unborn till many 
ages after, unknowil^ but to the eye of 
faith, -^ greater than all the treasures of 
£^pt« The accomplished, the learned, 
and the polite, will be best: able to appre- 
ciate the value' of such a sacrifice. Doeis 
it not seem to coihe more home to the 
bosoms of the elegant and . the opulent, 
and to dlbr aii instruction, more intimate 
perhaps than is bequeathed even by those 

£ 6 
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martial and heroic spirits who subdued 
kingdoms, quenched the violence of fire, 
stopped the mouths of lions, and turned, 
to flight the armies of the aliens ? These 
are instances of faith, which, if more 
sublime, are still of less special applica^ 
tidh. Few are now called to these latter 
sufferings, but many in their measure and 
degree to the other. May they ever bear 
in mind, that Moses sustained his trials 
only as seeing Him who is invisible ! 

To chai^ the heart of a sinner is. a 
higher exertion of power than to create 
a man, i or even a world; in the latter 
case, as God made it out of nothing, so 
there was nothing to resist the operation ; 
but: in the former he has to encounter, 
not inanity, hut repulsion ; not an unob* 
structive vacuity, but a powerful coun- 
teraction ; and to beUeoe in the Divine 
energy which effects this renovation, is 
a greater exercise of faith; than .to believe 
that the Spirit of God, moving on the 

S 
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faee of the waters^, was the efiicient cause 
of creation. ' . 

- ' ' ' • - ^ 

In producing this moral renovation 
God has to subdue^ not only the. rebel 
in arms against his king, but '* the little 
*^ state of man" in arms against liimself, 
fighting against his convictions, refusing 
the redemption wrought for him. /A1- 
mighty Goodness iias the twofold work 
of providing pardon for offenders, and 
making them willing to receive it. To 
offer heaven, and then to prevail on man 
to accept it, is at once an act of God's 
omnipotence, and of his mercy/N . 

Thus faith, which appears to be so 
easy, is of all things: the most diflicult; 
''-^ which seems to be so common, is of 
all things most rare. To consider how 
reluctantly the human heart adopts this 
principle ; how it evades and stipuja(;es ; 
how it procrastinates, even wh^n it does 
not pcHRtedly reject ; how .ingenious its 
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subterfuges, how speelpus its pretences ; 
•^ and then to deny that faith is a super- 
natural gift, is to reject the concurring 
testimony of reason, of Scripture, of daily 
observation, of actual e^cperience* 

Saint Paul frequently intimates that 
faith is never a solitary attribute: he 
never separates it from humility, it being 
indeed the parent of* that self-abasing 
grace. He also implies that faith is not, 
as some represent it, a disorderly, but a 
regulating pnnciple ; when he speaks of 
the Jmo qf faiths of the obedienre of fiiith* 
I Faith and repentance are the two quali- 
Nties inseparably linked in the work of 
our salvation ; repentance teaching us to 
abhor ourselves for sin, — faith, to go out 
of ourselves for righteous ness!^ Holiness 
and charity Paul exhibits as its insepa-^ 
rable concomitants, or rather its neces-^ 
sary productions, their absence clearly 
demcmstrating the want of the generat- 
ing principle. May we not hence infer 
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that wherever faith is seen not in this 
company, she is an impostor. 

Of the great "mysteries of godliness" 
enumerated by SaiDt ¥mi in his Epiistle 
to Timothy, he shows By his arrangemeijt 
of the five particfulars which compose 
«them^ that God believed on inlthe world 
is the climax of this aslonii^ing pro^ 
cess.* ;And it may be deduced froih 
his general writings, thai tb<^ ri^son why 
so many do not more anxioysly labour 
for eternal happiness is, becadse tbey do 
not praictically believe it* The import- 
ance of this fundamental pru^ciple is so 
great, that 6ur spiritual enemy is not so 
perseveringly bent on deterring us from 
this'dutyj or detaching us- from that vir- 
tue, as on shaking the foundations of our 
faiili. He knows if he can undermine 
this strong hold, slighter impediments 
will give- away. As the first practical 

'. ' ' • . ' ' ' 

* I Tim. ch, 2. 
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instance of human rebellion sprung^ from 
unbelief, so all subsequent obedience, to 
be available, must spring from faith. 

Saint Paul shows faith to be a vkto-^ 
rious principle. There is no other moral 
quality which can enable us to overcome 
the- world. Faith is the only success- 
ful competitor with secular allurement. 
The world offers things great in human 
estimation, but it is the property of this 
grace to make great things look little ; 
it effects this purpose by reducing them 
to their real dimensions. Nothing but 
faith can show us the emptiness of this 
world's glory at the best, because no- 
thing else viewd it in perpetual contrast 
with the blessedness of heaven ; nothing 
else can give us such a feeling conviction 
of its brevity at the longest, as that prin- 
ciple which habitually measures it with 
eternity. . It holds out the only light 
which shows a Christian that the uni- 
verse has no bribe worth his accept- 
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ance, if* it must be obtained at the price 
of his conscience, at the risk of his soul. 

' Saint Paul demonstrates in his own 
instance, that faith is not only a regu- 
lating and conquering, but a tran^orm* 
ing grace. It altered the whole consti- 
tution of his mind. • It did not dry up 
the^ tide of his strong afiections, but 
diverted them into a channel entirely 
different. To say all in a word, he was 
a living exemplification of the great 
Scripture doctrine which he taught *— - 
Faith : made him, emphatically, a New 
Man. 

Thus his life, as well as his Writings, 
proves that faith is an operating prin* 
ciple, a strenuous, influential, vigilant 
grate. If it teach that self-abasement 
which makes us lowly in our own eyes, 
it communicates that watchfulness which 
preserves us from the contamination of 
sin, a dread of every communication 
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which may pollute. Its disciple is active- 
as well as humble. Love is the instru^ 
ment by which it works. But that love 
of God with which it fills the hearty is 
not maintained there in indolent ]:ep9set 
but i|uickened for the service of mffiQ« 
/Genuine faith does not infuse a piety 
which is unprofitable to others, but draws 
it out in incessant desires and aims to 
promote the general godST^ 

. ., . . . • • ' 

The Apostle knew that. the faith of 

many is rathei* drowsy .that) insinccire^ 

rather slothful than hypocritical; that 

they dread the consequences it involves 

more than the profession it requires. He 

is therefore always explicit, always mind- 

ful. to append the effect to th^ cause. 

Hence, we hear so much from bim add 

the other applies of ihejruitsof fajth^ of 

adding to faith "virtue ; and it is worthy 

of remark, that in the roll of Saints, -y: 

those Spirits of renown in the ancient 

phiirch, to whigh allusion has been made. 
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-^ the faith of every one is iUustrated^ 
not only by some splendid act, but by 
a life of obedience. 

> 

. We may talk as holily as Paul bimselfx 
and by a delusion not uncommon, by the 
very holiness of ;0ur talk may deceive 
our own souls j but we may r^st assured 
that where charity is not the dominant 
grace, faith is not the inspiring principle. 
Thus, by examining our h"ves, not our 
disc^rse, we shall '* prove whether ^e 
^? ftre' in the faith.!* 

* ' . • ■ 

, Though a genuh^e ^ith is peremptory 
ift jt9 de<?ision and resolute vx its db^-t 
di^nee, yet it deeply feels thie sQurqi^: 
ir^m \crh0iiG@ it is derived. ID |hat me^ 
morable insti^nce of Abraham's faith, in 
the very act, , ins|ead Of valuing himself 
on the strength of hi^ cdnyictions^ hi 
g^foe ghrjf to Gods audit is^^bviou^ that 
the reason why faith ^ is selected . as i^he 
prime condition of pur jqstificatjion,' is, .1)0^ 
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* . . . - 

cause it is a grace which, beyond aii 
others, ' gives to God the entire glory ; 
that it is the only attribute which sub- 
ducts nothing for, derives nothing from 
self. Why are Christian and believer 
convertible terms, if this living principle 
be not the ground-work of his character. 
If, then, it supplies his distinguishing 
appellation, should it not be his govern- 
ing spring of action ? 
... . , 

Saint Paul is a wonderful instance of the 
power of this principle. That he should 
be so entirely carried out of « his natural 
character J that he who, by his perse- 
cuting spirit, courted the favour of the 
intolerant Sanhedrim, shcHild be. brought 
to act in direct opposition to their pre- 
judices, supported by no human protec- 
tion, sustained alone by the grace of 
Him whom he had so stoutly opposed j 
that Jbis confidence in God should rise in 
proportion to his persecutions from man ; 
that, the whole bent of bis soul should 
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be set directly contrary to his natural 
propensities, the whole forte of his mind 
and actions be turned in full opposition 
td his temper, education, society, and 
habits ; that not only ' his affections 
should be diverted into a new channel, 
but that his judgment and understanding 
should sail in the newly-directed current j 
that his bigotry should be transformed 
into candour, his fierceness into gentle, 
ness, 'his untameable pride into charity, 
his intolerance into meekness, -^ can all 
this be accounted for on any principle 
inberent^ in human nature, on any prin- 
ciple uninspired by the Spirit of God? 

After this instance, — and blessed be 
God, the instance, though superior, 
is not solitary ; the change, though 
miraculous in this case, is not less certain 
in others, ^-^ shall the doctrine so exem^* 
plified continue to be the butt of ridi- 
cule ? While the scoffing infidel virtually 
puts the renovation of the human heart 
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nearly on a footing with the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, or the transmigrations 
of Pythagoras, let not the timid Christian 
be discouraged; let not his faith be 
shaken, though he may find that the 
principle to whieh he has been taught to 
trust his eternal happiness, is considered 
as false by him who has not examined 
into its truth ; that the change, of which 
the sound believer exhibits so convincing 
an evidence, is derided as absurd by the 
philosophical sceptic, treated as chime- 
Tical by the superficial reasoner, or silently 
suspected as incredible by the decent 
moralist. 
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Christianity was a second creation* 
It completed the first order of* things^ 
and inti^oduced a new one of its own, 
hot snbversive but perfective of the ori- 
ginal. It produced an entire revolution 
in the condition of man, and accom- 
plished a change in the state of the world, 
which all its confederated power, wit, 
and philosophy, not only could not ei&ct, 
but could not even conceive. It threw 
such a preponderating weight into the 
scale of morals, by the superinductioti 
of the new principle of faith in a Re- 
deemer, as rendered the hitherto insup- 
portable trials of the afBfcted, comparaf 
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tively light. It gave strength to weak* 
ness, spirit to action, motive to virtue, 
certainty to doubt, patience to suflfering, 
light to darkness, life to death. 

It is a rule of Aristotle, that principles 
and conclusions must always be within 
the sphere of the same science ; that 
error will be inevitable, while men ex- 
amine the conclusions of one science 
by the principjes of another. He ob- 
serves, thfit it is therefore absvrd i^t a 
mathematician, whose conclusions ougb^ 
to be grounded on demonstration, tQ 
ground them on the probabilities pf thi^ 
^•hetorician, 

■ ■ Y 
May not this rule be transferred froo) 

^he sciences of: the schools to t^e science 

of morals ? Will not the worldly moralist 

err, by dra^ving his conclusions as to the 

morality of a sefious Christian from th(? 

.principles of the worldly school j not 

being at all able to judge of the priur 
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<:i|)ile8, of which the religious man's mo- 
rals are the result. 

But in our application of this rule, the 
converse of the proposition will not-hoM 
good; for the real Chn^tian^ being aware 
of the principles of the worldly jnoralist, 
expects that his conclusions should grow 
out of his principles, and in this opinion 
he seldom errs. t 

Christian writings have made innu- 
merable converts to morality j but mere 
moral works have never made one con- 
vert to religion. They do not exhibit 
an originating principle. Morality is 
not the instrument but the effect of 
conversion. It cannot say, "Awake 
" thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
" dead, and Christ shall give thee light." 
But when Christ has givcnr life, theh 
morality, by the activity of the inspiring 
motive, gives the surest evidence of re- 
novated vitality, and exhibits the most 

VOL. I. F 
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.wiequivocal BymptcMOs, tiot oidy of spi- 
ritual life, but of vigorous health. 

Sailit F^ul is sometimes represented 
iiot merely as the greatest of the Apostles^ 
1— this i$ readily granted, — but virtuaUy 
^as 'being almost exclusively great. Is 
not this just ascription of superior excel- 
jiej^e, however, too commonly limited 
to the doctrinal part of his compositions^ 
and is not the consummate moral per- 
fection which both his writings and his 
character po consistently display, some- 
times, if not overlooked, yet placed in 
the b^ck-ground ? 

Though he did more for the moral 
accomplishment of the human character 
than has ever been effected by anj other 
man; though he laboured more abun- 
daAtly than any other writer, to promote 
practical religion j yet polemical divinity, 
on tlie one side, is too much disposed to 
clajim him ^ her immediate champion ; 
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and then in order to make good her 
claim, on the other, to assign to him ^' 
subordinate station in the ranks of $;acred 
moral writers. 

e 

Now the fact is, that all the prophet^ 
and apostles, aggregately, are not so 
abundant in ethical instruction, nor ia 
the detail of moral conduct in any of 
them so minutely unfolded, or so widely 
ramified, as in the works of Saint Paul. 
We may, iadeed, venture to assert, that 
David and our apostle are almost the only 
Scripture characters, of whom we have 
such full-length pictures. And for this 
obvious reason j what was left imperfect 
in their delineation by their respective 
historians, is completely filled up by their 
own compositions. The narratives may 
be said to exhjbit their shape and fear 
tures ; their own writings have added 
the grace of countenance, the force of 
expression, and the warmth of colouring. 

F 2 
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It furnishes a complete answer to those 
who oppose the doctrines of grace, on 
the supposed ground of their encouraging 
sin ; that, as there never was a man 
who expanded and* illustrated those doc- 
trines so fully, so there never was one 
whose character and compositions ex^ 
hibit a more consistent and high-toned 
morality. 

Like his sacred precursors, Saint Paul 
always equally maintains the freeness of 
grace, and the necessity of holinessl The 
character of faith is not lowered by in- 
sisting that holy practice, which is no- 
thing more than the exercises and con- 
sequences of faith, is the sign of its 
reality. Action, and motiod, and speech 
are not life, but they are the most une- 
quivocal signs of life. I^ife evidences it- 
self in them ; and we do not disparage 
the principle, when we infer its effects^ 
and estimate their value/ 
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We sometimes hear in conversation 
Saint James set up as the champion of 
moral virtue against Saint Paul, the bold 
assertor of doctrines. For these two 
eminent apostles, there has been in- 
vented an opposition, which, as it never 
existed in their minds, cannot be traced 
in their writings. Without detracting 
from . the peifect ethics of. Saint James, 
may we not be allowed to insist, that 
Saint Paul, his coadjutor, not his rival, 
is equally zealous in the inculcation of 
practice \ only running it up more uni- 
formly into its principle ; descending 
more deeply into its radical stock, con. 
necting it more invariably with its motive. 
It is worth observing, in confirmation of 
their similarity of views, and perfect 
agreement in sentiment, .that Saint PaqI 
and Saint Jame& derive their instance of 
the principle for w hicheach is contend- 
ing, from the same example, the Patriarch 
Abraham^ . 

F 3 
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So £ar 19 Saint JBaul ffom imdervaluing 
virtue, that he esprcssly dedare^ •• that 
, ^* Gx>d wMl render to every man accord* 
V ing to. his deeds." . So peremptory is 
he on this: head, that he iiot only directs 
men to do good works, btit to ^* maifitam'' 
ithfem; so desirous to «stabli6h the act 
izito a habit, that they must not only per- 
form them, but be "careful'* 1*1 thA per- 
Jbrmancej 66 iar from thinking, that, 
after his eonv€Tsi<m, man was to tie an 
inactive recipient of grace, that he iiot 
only.en^ios ustobe '^'^lalwaysf a3)0uhding 
;** in tte WQifk of the Ldrd,'^ but assigns 
.tiie very r^on for it -^ the rete^ptibii 
.^ grace i ^^fbrasmuch a& y^ know that 
^♦^ yoTlr labour will not b6 iti Vaito in the 
;^ Loifd." Herepifttediy pri^Sses on them 
peiseverante, and pie^rse^rance is no fa- 
natical ^ymptoiii. His documents enforce 
41 iidigion. equable, consisteht^ progires- 
aive« This moderof instr-uc^ion is no fruit 
of a heated brain, no child of eBdotion, no 
vapour of impulse^ tto effect of fancy- 
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Not to instance tfao»B ample tkhla of 
Christian praettce» the twelfth of Romans^ 
the M^ of Thestobmans, the whole 
Epistle to Titus, aad the two last cbap^ 
|ers totj^ Ephesiaiis, ^^ every j^art oP hik 
writings eithei^ defaces hiriy pr^tstiod 
from some coarrespOnding principle^ at 
else, aft^rhe ba^ been enforcing a systeM 
of doctrine, he habitually infefi a systeM 
of morals growing out of it, inseparable 
frmn it Indeed, diroughout the whole 
pf Uie kst^ni^med Epistite, ixifo which t&e 
very essence of Gofpi^l doctrines is in* 
fused and compresae^, ill the social, per- 
3onal, and relative duties are specifteally 
detpiled and enjoined ; •*-- the affedsion of 
hi^btods, the snbmis^on of ikdves^ the 
jtend^rness of parentis, llie obedience of 
<^dreis^ the subordination and fidelily 
fif itervants, ecx>n)9my of time, hands tb 
be . kept ' from stealing, ^ a tongue from 
*' evil^speisldng,'' a body maintained in 
<* temperance, jsobeh^ess, and diasti<^ ;'' 

^ ;gUfyrded conv^isiition, a gravity of car- 
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Wage ; the very decencies of life Ire all 
proposed with a minuteness which will 
scarcely bear a comp&risbh but with his 
own.' catalogue of .virtues in a kindred 
Epistle: "Whatsoever things are true, 
" honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
" repbrt ; if there be any virtue, ^ and 
" if there be any praise, think on these 
« things," 

• * « * 

f So far from seeking to subvert the 
moral law, he takes unwearied pains to 
confirm it, but he fixes it on its true basis ; 
while he denies its justifying power, he 
<^ establishes*' its importance as a rule. 
He vindicates its value, not as a covenant 
for salvation, but as a measure of con- 
duct. In no instance, however light, 
does he deny the obligation of believers 
to maintain a stedfast adherence to it, 
or discountenance a minute observance 
of it. He shows not only that every sin 
ii| to be abandoned, but the contrary .vir- 
tue .adopted : and, though one of the 
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fathers observes, that *^ a vice sometimes 
"gives place where a virtue does not 
** take it,*' yet the only certain symptom 
of the expulsion of a bad quality is the 
substitution of its opposite* ^And no 
man ever more forcibly condemned an 
empty profession than Saint Paul ; no 
oiie more severely reprobated a dead faith, 
no one more unequivoqally commended 
** not the hearers, but? the doers of the 
« iaw/' 






He proves unanswerably that the doc- 
trine of grace is so far from being hostile 
to sound practice, that it is the only 
source from which all legitifpate virtue 
springs J — so far from slackening dili- 
. gQ6ce, that it gives vigour to its activity, j 
-^ so far from making vigilance super* 
fluous, that its constant language is. 
Watch ; — so far from limiting to a fa- 
voured few the exhortation, that it makes 
it universal ; " What I say linto you I 
jsay unto a// -^ watch !** 

F 5 w 
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I 

In dit^fecting his converts to virtuous^ 
deeds, he never fails to mdode the spirit 
Ml the act ; —they must be readtf to' dis- 
tribute, m^ing to communicate^ He 
never fails to show, that the charac- 
teristic and e&s6nce of all goodness is the 
desire of pleasing God. In other words^ 
that actions must be the fruit of love to 
Him. Qualities merely amiable are origi- 
nally without that principle, and pos- 
sessed even by animals, and possessed ill 
a very high degree, as affection for their 
oflfepring, fidelity to their masters, grati- 
tude to their benefactors. 

• 

Saint Paul, like his blessed Lord, is 
never so emphatically indignant against 
any of the signs of hypocrisy in professors,, 
as against sinful practice. Like Him he 
is frequent in the enumeration of vices 
which he solemnly proclaims amount to 
an exclusion from heaven. Holy prac- 
tice Js indeed the only sign to the world 
of the sincerity of a Christian^ and in a 

6 



_ •» 

good' laeastir e ^is a sign to }uiiiself« It is 
the pgrihcipal «tiridence vAosh wM pare- 
<!ede the retrifautive seotence .at the last 
day. Saint Paul therefore jcaUs that day 
^* the revelation <^ the ^ligbteous judg- 
« m^rt of God.'* He does pot call it 
the day of his focming the judgnoteht, 
but of his declaring it. God^ who wi£- 
nessed the act when it wasdohe^ and 
the motive which impelled it^ wants hun- 
self no such evidence to assist his de*> 
cision, but he uses it to maqifest to mea 
and angels his own strict justice. ^* In 
** that awful day/^ says an eminent di- 
vine, ^the judge will not examine men 
^^ as to their experiences, he wjUnot set 
•* every one to tell the story of his ccm* 
^ version, but he will bring forth bi$ 
" works.** * \ 

How accjeptable, even in the ears^of 
the most thoughtless, would that prodUu 

• • ■ • * 

^ * Edv^ards on Ileligi<H}8 AifectioiUk 
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mation sound, the grace qf God bringeth 
salvdHoHf were it unaccompanied^ by the 
moral power ascribed to it,^ that of teach- 
ing us. to deny our sensual appetites'! 
How many* would give- a cheap assent 
to the principle, wei-e' it not clogged 
with such an encumbering consequence! 
Those who insist, that our salvation is 
effected by works, would gladly adopt 
faitii as a speculative notion, instead of 
the inconvenient evidences which this 
self-denying grace involves. 

• One would imagine, that some wlio 
so loudly insist that we shall be saved 
by works, must mean works of^uperero*- 
gation^* and that they depended for sal- 
vation on the transfer of the superfluity 
of the merits of others to themselves j 
for it is remarkable, \hktthey trust their 
future bliss* most confidently to good 
works, who have the slenderest portion 
of their o\yn to produce. ; : 
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, The Apostle is perpetually combating 
the fatal doctrine of those who insinuate 
jthat the freedom of the Gospel is a free- 
doni from moral restraint. He describes 
it, indeed, as a deliverance from the^ sen- 
tence^ but not from the precepts, of the 
law. No one ever more unremittingly 
opposed those who represent the con- 
stant inculcation of holy practice as an 
infringement of the liberty of a Christian. 
He perpetually demdnstmtes the neces- 
sity of a determinate rule of duty, with^ 
out which even that love, which is some- 
times pleaded as an apology for the 
neglect of duty,— that love, whichis, in- 
deed, the gentijne source of all accept- 
able performanccj — ^might be loweredinto 
a vagrant, indefinite, disorderly princi- 
ple* , A religion, destitute of faith and 
love, is not the religion of Christ \ a re- 
ligion which furm'shes no certain stand- 
ard of coiiduct, is not' the religion of 
the Gospel. - 
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Saint Paul aocordjiogly animadverts 
severely on tfaose^ who presume to con^ 
vat the liberty wherewith Christ fafas 
made us free, into a pretence for licen^ 
tious conduct. He strenuously routes 
the charge, by intimating that the New 
Covenant enforces holiness of life, even 
more than the CHd, and enforces it on 
more engaging motives. The Law deters 
from sin by denunciations : the Gospel 
invites to goodness by the most winning 
persuasions; God m laved the world, 
that he gave his Son to save it. The 
Law shows man the danger of sin, and 
pronounces its punishment : the Gospel 
performs the higher act of love, it deli- 
vers him from its power. It is a quality 
ascribed to the love of Christ, that it 
*^ constraineth ;'' it compels us, as it 
were, to be compassionate. What can 
make us so tender to others as th^ expe- 
rience -of God's goodness to* ourselves ? 
Who is so ready to show mercy as he 
who has received it ? 
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Sdint Paul derives all duties from &is 
love of God in Christ as their foundaticNi. ^ 
All the motives to right action, all the 
arguments for holiness of life, are drawn 
from 'this source; all the lines of duty 
^converge to this centre.. If Saint Paul 
censures, he points to this only sprii^ 
of hope J if he laments, he turns to this 
^ only true consolation ; if he insists that 
the Grace of God hath appeared, he points 
to its practical object, " teaching us tp 
" live soheriy, righteously, and godlily/* 
-Whea he determines to know nothing 
but his Saviour, and even Him under the 
degrading circumstance of crucifixion, 
he includes in that knowledge all th^ 
religious and moral benefits of which it 
is susceptible.. 

They who contend that the Go^el is 
only a scheme of morals, struggle hard to 
fceap down the compact to their, own de- 
pressed standard. They will not allow 
of a grain or a scruple ^* beyond the 
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" bond," but insisti that whatever is not 
specifically commanded h superfluous ; 
what is above their own pitch is un- 
necessary. If they allow that it is 
sublime, they insist that it is impracti- 
cable. If they allow that the 7ot;^, jp^oee, 
and Joy of the Apostle, are desirable, 
•they do not desire them asjruits of the 
Spirit, as signs of acceptance. The in- 
terior principle, those views which take 
in the very depths of the heart, as well 
as the surface of life, — any practical use 
of these penetrating truths, they Consi- 
der as something which the enthusiastic 
reader does not find, but make. 

» t ■ , ■ . « 

' • * - ■ . I 

- The mere social and political virtues 
are made for this world. Here they 
have their origin, their use, and their 
reward. All the motives to virtuous 
•practice, not derived from the hope of 
-future blessedness, will be inefficient. 
There is no powerful obligation to " per- 
<^ feet holiness** to those who do not 
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perfect it in the fear " of God." Grace 
will not thrive abundantly in that heart 
which does iiot believe it to be the seed 
of glory. 

The moralist of our Apostle is not 
merely a man possessed of agreeable 
qualities, of some social and civil virtues, 
of generosity and good nature, — qualities 
excellent as far as they go, and which, 
as a mean to the good order of society, 
can scarcely be too much valued i -*- but 
these qualities a man may possess, with- 
out having the love of God shed abroad 
in his heart, without desiring " to live 
" for him who died for him." Suth qua- 
lities will gain him credit, but that very 
credit may endanger his salvation, if 
worldly esteem make him rest satisfied, 
without the " honour which cometh from 
" God." The purity, sublimity, and con- 
sistency of Saint Paul's requirements 
every- where manifest that his moral man 
is not merely a disciple of Antoninus or 
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lEjpictetixs, but a Ikge subject of tN 
Messiah's spiritual Idngdoni. 

« 

. Paul invariably shows, that the hum^ 
bling doctrines of the Cross are so i^ 
from lowering the tone of moral obli- 
gsition, that they raise the standard of 
praotical virtue to an devation totally 
unknown under any other iiiode Htf in*" 
struction. But there is a tendency in 
the heart of man, in his natural state, to 
rebel against these doctrines, even while 
he professes himself an advocate fof 
virtue ; to set up the virtue which he 
presumes that he possesses against reli- 
gk)n, to which he is chiefly hostile for 
the v^y elevation which it gives to vir- 
tue : this, more than the doctrines, and 
eyen than the mysteries of revelation, is 
the real cause of his hostility. 

We have known persons, when pressed 
on the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel^ 
think to get rid of the argument, by de- 
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clairmg that they did not pretend to un« 
derstand Saint Paul ; that, for their pdrt^ 
they were quite satisfied with Micah's 
rel%ion : m To do justly, love mercy, and 
** walk humUy with thy God,'' was 
enough for them. In what they call this 
comfortable, and reasoitable^ and practi- 
cable scheme ol* religion, they are little 
aware what strictness is involved, what 
integrity, what charity, what holiness! 
They little think how nearly the Prophet^s 
I'eligion e^proacbed that of the Apostle* 
There is io fact no difference between 
them, but such as necessarily arises but 
elf the two dispensations under which 
they lived. To walk humbly with God, 
w« must believe in the revelaticm of hi^ 
Son, and consequently adopt the princi- 
ples he enjoins, we must adc^t every 
doctrine, and believe every mystery. To 
walk humbly with God, is a principle 
"^ich stretches to the bounds of the 
whole universe of revelation^ 
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More men are indebted to Christianity 
for their morality, than are willing to 
confess the obligation. It communicates 
a secret and unacknowledged infection. 
Living under a public recognition of 
Christianity, under Christian laws, and 
in Christian society, causes many a 
proud heart to believe more than it cares 
to own, and to do more good than the 
man is willing to ascribe to the faith 
which, if it does hot actually influence 
his mind, hs^s made right actions so com- 
mon, that not to do them is dishonourable. 
Otiiiers, who do not appear to live under 
the/ direct illumination of the Gospel, 
have yet the benefit of its refracted rays, 
which, if the conveyance is too imperfect 
to communicate religious warmth, yet 
diffuses sufficient light to point the way 
to many moral duties. 

We are apt to call men good, because 
they are without certain bad qualities. 
But this is not only not knowing religion, 
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it is not knowing human nature. All 
vices are not affinities j of course the 
very indulgence of one vice is not sel- 
dom an exclusion of another, as cove- 
tousness avoids profligacy, and ambition 
expels indolence; but though they are 
natural antipathies, they all spring from 
the same source ; the same fountain of 
corrupt nature feeds both. 

Nor does the goodness of Saint Paul's 
moT^l man consist merely in abstaining 
frpm wicked actions ; nor merely in fill- 
ing the external duties of his profession. 
While he is active in business, he must 
be fervent in spirit. While transacting 
the ordinary affairs of life, he must be 
serving the Lord. In worldly moralists, 
the excessive pursuit of business, as well 
as of pleasure, leaves a clinging to it in 
the thoughts, an almost exclusive attach- 
ment to it in the heart, long after the ac- 
'.ual engagement Jias ceased ; the hank- 
ering mind continues to act over. again 
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the scenes c^its interest, of its ambition,; 
or of its amusement. 

Again, the worldly moralist, . while he 
practises some virtues, is indifferent to 
others. He is temperate, perhapsj, but 
he is ambitious. He is diligent, but he: 
18 sordid. Whereas Christian morality 
as taught by Saint Paul hangs as it were 
Tn clusters ; every virtue issuing from his 
principles touches on other virtues at so 
many points, that no man possesseis one 
in perfection who does not possess many, 
who does not at least desire to possess 
all J while the Divine Spirit, pervading 
like the sap every fibre of the soul,.' 
strengthens the connection of its graces, 
and infuses holy aims into the whole 
character. 

We have employed the term moraUtjf 
in compliance with common usage \ but 
adopted in the worldly sense, it gives but 
nn imperfect idea of the Apostle's mean* 
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ing* His preceptive passages a?e m^ 
circled with a kind of glory ; they ar^ 
iUuminated vnih a beam from heaven ; 
they proceed from the spirit of God, and 
are produced by faith in Him. There is 
every- where that beautifur intermixture 
of tnakive and action, that union of the 
qftiise and the efiect» the faith and its 
finuits, .that uniform balance of the prin* 
ciple and the . produce, which render 
these Epistles an exhausti^ss treasury of 
practical wisdom, as well as an imperish* 
able record of Divine Grace. 

Saint Paul every^where runs up the 
staream to the spring. The government 
be inculcates is spiritual. Not content 
to recommend the obedience of the lifeii 
be brings the very thoughts and desires 
under control. He traces up the act to 
the temper which produces it. He 
dwells more on the spirit of the world 
than on its actual offences. He knew 
that anaisy. would c^obate hid actions. 
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viho do not seek that spirit which would 
prevent their generating. He knew that 
men judge soundly enough on questions 
in which they have no bias from interest 
or appetite. For one who believes that 
to be " carnally minded is death/* twenty 
believe in the miraculous gift of tongues, 
and even in the doctrine of the Trinitj^ 
because they fancy, that neither of thase 
trenclies on their purse^ or their pleasure, 
or their vain projects* - . 

« 

What Saint Paul calls /* doing by 
" nature the things contained in the 
"law," and " a man being a law unto 
" himself," we frequently see illustrated 
in some well-bred and highly cultivated 
minds. They have a strong sense, of 
honour and integrity ; to this sense their 
credit and their comfort require they 
should live up. The natural make of 
their mind, perhaps, is liberal; from 
education they have imbibed noble sen- 
timents ; they have adopted a system of 
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equity, which ^^y would thi^ k dis* 
honquj^ble to viol^ttie ; . they are geneixniMi 
and buxnan^ej but in m^^tters of sctf* 
iudidgeocef they are not aqrupulous ; in 
subduing their inclinati<msi in abatinejotce 
from some one governing desii^e oif im^ 
petuous appetite, — in all this they come 
short } to all this their rule does not ex- 
tend. Their conduct, therefore, though 
amiable, and useful, and creditabloj yet 
is not the " obedience of iaijih j'* thesei 
good qualities might have been:exe;*Qisi^d^ 
had Christianity never existed }; thiB ta 
not bringing the practice, much less tk$i 
thoughts J into the captivity qf Christ. Tha 
man is a law unto himself, and act9 coti-r 
sistently enough with thia self-4ipposed 
legislation. 

Even if no religion had ever existed, 
if a Deity did not exist, — for the refer- 
ence is not to religion, not to the will of 
the Deity, — such morality would be ac- 
ceptable to society, because to society it 

VOL. I. G 
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18 profitable. But how ean any action 
be pleasing to God in which there is no 
purpose of pleasing him? How can any 
conduct be acceptable to God^ to whom 
it renders no homage, to whom it giveai 
no glory? 



I 



Scripture abounds with every motive 
to obedience, both rational and spiritual. 
But it would achieve but half its work, 
had it stopped there. As peccable crea- 
tures, we require not only inducements 
to obedience, but a heart, and a power, 
and a will to obey ; assistance is as ne- 
cessary as motives J power as indispen- 
sable as precept ; — all which requisites 
are not only promised by the Word, bu| 
conferred by the Spirit of God. 
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CHAP. VI. 

» 

THE DISINTEREfitEDHESS 0¥ SAINT PAUt. 

The perfection of the Christian char- 
racter does not so much consist in this 
excellence, or that talent, or the other 
virtue ; in the performance of some right 
action, or the abstinence from some 
wrong one, as in tiie determination of the 
whole soul for God. This generous sur- 
render of self, whether of the sensual 
or of the intellectual self, is the unequi- 
voca^l test of a heart consecrated bj. man 
to his Maker. He has no by-ends,, no 
secret reserves. His intention is single, 
his way is straight forward; he keeps his 
end in view without deflection, an4 he 
pur&ues it without weariness. , . , 

G 2 
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Saint Paul and his associates were the 
iirst moral instructors who preached not 
themselves. Perhaps there is scarcely a 
more striking proof of the grandeur of 
his spirit, than his indijfFerence to popu- 
larity. This is an elevation of charac- 
ter, which not only no Pagan sage haa 
reached, but which not every Christian 
tes^cher has been found to attain. 

This successful apostle was so far from 
placing himself at the head of a sect, 
that he took pains to avoid it. In some 
subsequent .instructors, this vanity was 
probably the first, se^d . of ^leres^j th§ 
sound of Ebionites , and. Marcionites 
would as much. gratify the ear of the 
founders, as bringing over prosqlytes 
to their opinions would delight their 
feelings. Saint Paul would have rejected 
with horror any such distinction. , He 
who earnestly sought to glorify his 
Master, would naturally abase himself. 
With a holy indignation he asks, ^« What 
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** thfett is Paul, and what is Apollos; but 
^* ministers by whom ye believed ?" He 
points out to them the littleness ot such 
exclusive fondness in irien, who had such 
great objects in view — " overvalue not 
** Paul or Apollos as yonrs; Jbr aU things 
" are yours}* 

It is impossible not to stop a moment^ 
in order to notice the fine structure of 
the period to which these words are an 
introduction. It would be difficult to 
find a more finished climax : " Let na 
** man glory in men j for all things are 
yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas j or the world, or life, or death j 
or things present, or things to come ; 
" all are yours, and you are Christ's, ^nd 
« Christ is God's/* * 

Knowing the proneness of human 
nature to this party spirit, he takes paihs 

* 1 Corinth, iii. 22. 
G 3 
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to prevent excessive individual attach- 
ma:it8.^ There is no instance of a maa 
so distinguished, so little distinguishing 
himself.; He. chooses to merge himself 
in the general cause, to sink himself in 
the mass of faithful ministers. Thi» i& 
particularly evident in the beginning of 
many of his Epistles, by his humility 
in attaching to his own, «ome name of 
far inferior liote, as his associate in the 
work } « Paul and Sosthenes*' — " Paul 
" and Sylvanus**-*-" Timotheus our bro- 
« ther }'',-- and in writing to the Thes- 
salonians, he connects both the latter 
najnes with his own^ 

He laboured to make the people bear 
in mind that the apostles were the disse- 
minators, not the authors, of the faith 
which they preached. Miraculous as his 
conversion had been, superior as were 
bis endowments, favoured as he was^ 
by Divine inspiration, he not only did 
not assume, but he rejected, any dii^ 
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Imction, and only included ^imself 
among the teachers, of their ootnmoa 
Christianity. Thus he bequeathed to 
his successors a standing pattern of hiiilii- 
iity, and of the duty of ascribing their 
talents, their application, and their suc^ 
cess^ to Him, from whom, whatever ad* 
vantages tlieyjpossess, are derived. 

jj. Saint fanl. .did not rank, on the one 

:bMdi with rifaoSB* liberal modem philo.^ 

^^hecs^ who assert that virtue is its own 

-l»W£trd;t aior« ^on^the^oi^r, h^ith thode 

i^ilstrsueAediiftysdes, who pr an unmU 

tural disinterestedness, and a superhU' 

man disdain of any recompence but that 

>1!^c)b ^ey find in the pure love of God. 

£[f$ was not above accepting heaven, not 

fot^ any works c£ righteousness which he 

bad done, but as the free gift of Ood 

through the righteousness that had be;Ni 

wrought for him. He was not too proud 

and independent to confess, tiiat the 

o 4i 
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Aieanieis of lieaveinly glory was with him 
a moBt animating principle. 

This hope ch^^ed hi* fainting spirit j 
thia prospect t!ot only regulated, but aU 
most annibikted his ^en^ of susSering. 
Ihvisible things were ra^de so clear to 
the eye of faith ; remote .things- were 
brought so near to one, who always kept 
2ip in his mind a comparative estimate of 
the brevity of this afflicted life with the 
duration: of eternal happiness ; faith so 
made the futuse p]?esent ; ^love so made 
the labour light; the earnest of the 
Spirit was given him in such a measure, 
that mortality seemed, even here, to be 
shallowed up of life. His full belief in 
the immediate presence of God in that 
world ill which h4 wte assured that lights 
purity, holiQess, abd happiness would be 
enjoyed iA iheit tno^t consummate per- 
fection, not only sustainied- his hope but 
ekhikratedhia heart. ^ : 
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If it does not support us uiider our 
inferior trials in the same manner, it ii». 
because we have rather a nominal than a 
practical faith, rather an assenting thui 
an obeying conviction ; it is because oiir 
eyes are not fixed on the same 6bjectd, 
nor our hearts warmed with the same 
afiections ; it is because our attention is 
directed so sparingly to that Being, and 
to that state, to which his was supremely 
devoted. Ought we to complain, that 
we enjoy not the same supports, nor the 
same consolations, while we do not put 
Ourselves in the same way to obtain 
them? 

» \ .J 

But though Saint Paul was no disciple 
of that metaphysical theology, which 
makes such untaught distinctions^ as to 
separate our love of God from any re- 
gard to our own beatitude *, thougb he 
might have been considered as a selfish 
man, by either of the classes to whom 

G 5 
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aUiisioh lias : been made, yet true disin- 
terestedness was etmtientiy his eharac^ 
teiristic. Another ij^stalnce of a human 
beidg so entirely deittoid of * selfishness^ 
one who n^ter took his'^own ease, or ad- 
vantage, or safety, or credit into the 
acoQunt, cannot be found. : If be con- 
sidered his own sufferings, he considered 
them for the sake of his friends^ " Whe- 
" ther we be afflicted, it is for your con- 
f* solation and salvation/' The only^ joy 
he seemed to derive, when he was press- 
ed oat of measure, above strength, was> 
that Qthens might be comforted and en- 
couraged by his sufferings. So also of 
his consolations ; the principal joy which 
he derived from them was; that others 
might b^ animated by them. This anxiety 
for the proficiency of his converts, in pre- 
ference to his own safety ; his disposition 
.to regard every object in due subjection 
to. th^ great design of his ministry ; his 
buQOibley vigilant care, while exulting iu 
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Ihe hi()pe of sm' eternal crown, that he 
might ^f not himself be cast away ;" — 
ibnb^ in eombinatidn with the rest of 
his condmrt, a character which we most 
allow has not only no supmcMr, but no 
parallel among men. 



..The miion| of generosity and self- 
denial, — and without tiie one the other 
is imperfect, — was: peculiarly exem|)Ufied 
in our. apostle. His , higlMninded inde- 
pendence, on; man had. nothing of the 
monkish pride of poverty, for he knew 
" how to abound;'' nor was it the 
worldly pusillanimous ch*ead of it, for he 
** knew how to want.*' 

In vindicating the right of the ecclesi- 
astical body to an equitable provision, as 
a just requib^l of their labours, he nobly 
renounces all claim to any participation 
for himself. *^ I have used none of these 
" things/^* This wise and dignified ab- 

G 6 
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8t}nf«i<» in ^M ^ig^ r fbAnatioa (^ , a 
churpb» wibidtijnM^tfiMtliModft^ bcs&dre 

hb jxsn, dimteeeitecUittiy.eiiahkid hm 
with the better grace,^ and mooce poimr- 
ful effect, to plead the k^timate claims 
of her .iniiustef84 japidito inaiaty diat it 
¥tas the dut}? joE the < people to siqqply 
their temporal .thiogsito those from whom 
they receiiied.^theiri spiritual things. 
While he himself: refusedt to claim emo^ 
lumenty, lesfc it aboxjld be made a pre* 
tencefor hinckring the Gospel^ he yet 
looked forward with an eye of kindness 
and justice, in thus stipulating^ as iiwere, 
for the comfort of Christian ministers to 
tlji«:endijf the woiid, 

In a long expostulatory argument^ 
illustrated by a . variety of analogous 
instances, he shows the propriety of a 
provision being made for those who 
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dedicated themselves to the spiritual 
instntctioii of others : '-— the warrior eh- 
gaged in the defence of his couhtrj is 
aiipported at the public expense ; thie^ 
planter by the produce of his vineyard ;^ 
the feeder of a flock by the milk of his 
flock^ the ag^lciiltttrist by the profits of 
l2i8{ik>ugh. He strengthens his argument 
by : an. allusion to a humane practice trt 
ld».:old law, by which even^the ox was 
atkffwed to participate in that plenty 
which his labour assisted to procure $ 
then, by a sudden generous interjection, 
-^^^ ** Doth God take care for oxen ?*^ he 
iaftknatea that this^ provision of mercy 
for :Ae beast, was emUematical of thfe 
juttme^ -^ for it scarcely amount^ to 
merqjrv-*- which ought to secure to every 
mmister a fak remuneration for the sa^ 
orifice he has made of ease and profit^ by 
addicting himsdf to the service of the 
altars* 

* 1 Corinth, ix. 
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; After, however, having declared that 
he J renounced all : reward for himaj^f, 
feanng that this assurance might be con^ 
strued into an insinuation of his wish to 
receive the emolument which he pre- 
tended to refuse, with a. noUe disdain' of 
SQ mean an expedient, he protests that it 
would bc: better for him to die of want, 
rather than, by receiving pecuniary :re- 
compence, to rob himself of his honest 
claim to the consciousness of disinterest- 
ed services* 

. Saint Paul's conduct in these instianfces 
affords something of the same fine cliniax 
in action, whh that which Jesus expisessed 
ii^ wordfi^ when he/senttothe.Bi^tistthe 
proofs of his diviniiyv: After eauinerat- 
ing bis Qir3cle3 of love, he closes wilii 
declaring, as the highest possible ih^smace 
of that loveythat the Gd^l mas preached 
— but to what class ? — to the poor 1 
From the words of Christ, turn to the 
life of Paul. The persecution of his 

15 
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enemies, the fatigue ; of his travels, the 
falsehood of bis brethren, the labour of 
instructing so many nations, of convert- 
ing so many citieis, of founding so many 
churches -~ what is his relaxation from 
such labours, what his refreshment from 
such perils, what his descent from such 
heights ? — Working with his own hands 
for his daily bread, and for the relief of 
the poor. The profane critic may call 
this the art of sinking, the Christian will 
deem, it the noblest point of elevation* 
Might not the apostle well say, " Be ye 
" followers of me, as I am of Christ/* 

, How has the world stood in just 
admiration of the generous conduct of 
Cincinnatus! Tired with the hardships 
of war, and satiated with the glories pf 
conquest, he very rationally, and (as he 
refused all reward) it must be owned 
very disinterestedly, withdrew to his 
country-house> from which he had been 
reluctantly torn. He withdrew to enjoy, 
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in the bosom of his family, the advan- 
tages of agriculture and the pleasures 
of retirement. To such a retreat Paul 
would have flown with delight, had he 
not known that, for him, it was not a 
duty. He, unlike the Dictator, had no 
intervals of unmolested calm ; it was not 
in the quiet of repose, but in the very 
midst of perils and of persecutions, that 
he laboured for his own support. 

It cannot be deniisd/thiat his whole 
consistent practice 'ftirhilshed tMs siil-e 
criterion* of a faithful * minister, — that 
he enjoined no self-denial, preached no 
mortification, recommended no exertion 
to others, of which he gave not himself 
a shining example. While he pointed 
out to his associated the duty of " ap- 
•* proving theraselvesi ministers of God 
** in afflictions,* in necessities, in dis- 
•* trestes;*^ he was not himself lying on 
a led of roses ; he was not making light 
of sorrows, of which he was not per- 
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sonally partaking ; he did xiot deal ou{ 
drder^ for the patient endurance of suf- 
fering, the bitterness of which he had 
not tasted. He had largely shared in 
the stripes and imprisonments which it 
was posi^fole some o£ his followers might 
be speedily called to endure. 

At the same time, he furnishes then! 
with- eautions drawn from his own inva-i 
riable prudence, when he exhorted them 
to give no offence. This was not altoge- 
ther to avoid personal discredit, though 
that should be carefully guarded against^ 
so much as to preserve the character of' 
religion itself from the obloquy «he would 
sustain from the faults of her disciples^ 
His great object why the ministry should 
not be blamedj was because he knew how 
ineffectual all teaching would be ren«^ 
dered, if the teacher committed the 
faults he reprehended, or even exercised 
a religious vocation in an imprudent 
mftnner. 
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In another place, after recapitulating 
isome of the hardships which himself and 
his companions were sufFering, up to thef 
very moment when he was describing 
them, — their hunger and thirst, their 
nakedness and bufieting, deprived of 
domestic comforts, destitute of a settled 
home; having shown what was their 
treatment, he proceeds to show what was 
their temper under it : — Being reviled 
we bless ; being persecuted xve staffer it ; 
being defamed we entreat. This is indeed 
practical Christianity ! 

After enumerating the trials to whicli 
they may be exposed, he sets oyer-against 
them a catalogue of the qualities by 
which they should be distinguished,— 
purenesSf knowledge, kindness; thus en-* 
couraging them to patience by the inte- 
grity of their motives j and to the adorn- 
ment of their calling, by the skilfulnesa 
and affection with which they exercised 
it* He tempers their sorrows, aod miti« 
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gates their difficulties^ by interspersing 
with the recital those Divine consola- 
tions, from which alone genuine cheer-^ 
fulness in suffering can be derived. 

In this enumeration he had not to rack 
his invention for precedents; he had 
only to make a transcript of the state o€ 
hi^ own mind, and the tenor of his own 
practice, to give them a complete deli^ 
ne^tion of, the ministerial character; 
While he encourages them. to, persever- 
ance by the success which might attend 
tb^ir labpurs^ he prepares them also to 
expect reproach -^ mingling good and evil 
report, ds the probable lot of every de* 
voted servant of Christ. 

When he was setting out from Ephe-^ 
sus * to Jerusalem, "bound in the spirit, 
" no|; knowing, the things that should 
*^ befall him/' the inijefinite yet certain 

* Acta, XX. 
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anticipation of. calamity which he 6x4 
pressed, might have been interprieted into 
the pusillanimous forebodings of his own 
apprehensive mind : he guards agairii3t 
this suspicion by informing us, it was by 
the unerring inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, he was assured " thiat bonds and 
" afflictions awaited him j" so that he 
knew infallibly, wherever he wenty it wa^ 
only a change of place, not of perils to 
which he was proceeding. Yet was thi^ ' 
conviction^ so far from ari*esting his pur*- 
pose, ko far from inclining him to hesi* 
tale, or not to persist in the path of duty 
because it was the path of danger, that; 
liis mighty faith converted duty into 
ciioic^, ekvated danger into joy* — Hear 
his triumphant proclamation : " But none 
of these things move me, neither count 
I my life dear, so that I may finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which 
" I have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
" testify the Gospel of the grace of 
" God' 
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It is not the nature of Christianity to 
convert a man of sense into a driveller } 
if it make him s^lf-abased in the sight of 
Gcpdy and in ][iis own eyes, it does not 
oblige hint to a renunciation of his ji^t 
qlaijns in civil society^ nor 1;o a b^se ab- 
j.Qc^on in the sight of men. He is not 
desirous of honours which do not belong 
to him, but he does not despise tliQse to 
which he has a lawful claim. The cha- 
racter of Saint Paul, like the religion he^ . 
flight, is ^lanly^- rational^ ingepuou^. 

^TJbis combination of dignity / with 

.hun^Uty, he uxii^brmly presents: to us. 

uHe always humbles, but never disparages 

himself. ! He, who on one occasion was 

«.« . . . • 

" the least of all Saints," was, on an- 
other, " not a whit behind the chiefest 
" of them." He, that was « not worthy 
" tp be called an apostle," would yet 
*^ magnify his apostleship." He, whq 
would patiently endure injury and re^ 
proach, yet refused to be scourged con« 
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trary to law. He, who was illegally 
imprisoned at Philippi*, accepted not 
deliverance till the magistrates them- 
selves came in person to release him, — 
a resolution not only due to his own in- 
nocence, but probably intended also to 
render the magistrates afraid of proceed- 
ing unjustly against other Christians, 
He, who could submit to live by the 
labour of his own hands, and to receive 
charity in his sickness, would yet vindi- 
cate his civil title to respect, and not 
only urge his right of Roman citizen- 
ship, but press his peculiar ground of 
superiority over the officer -who would 
have contended with him, by declaring 
that his own freedom was not a purchase, 
but an inheritance. He, who determined 
to know nothing " but Jesus Christy and 
** him crucified," could assert, when it 
became proper, his liberal education 
undera liiaster in Israel. He, who was 
pow lying at the foot of the Gross, 

* ■• » .... * * ' 

* Acts, xvi. 
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jftvowed that he hkd been bred at the ffeet 
rf Gamaliel. He, who was beating down 
the pride of " gifts'' in the assuming 
Corinthians, scrupled not to declare his 
own superiority in this very article, yet 
with an exclusive -ascription of the gift 
to the Giver, — "I thank my God, that 
" I speak with tongues more than you 
*^ all." 

To those who understand what Bishop 
Horsley calls " the paradoxes of Chris- 
" tianity," it will be perfectly intelligi- 
ble, that one, who was so feelingly alive 
to the perception of sin, as to deplore 
that ** when he would do good, evil was 
** present with him," could ^so, in th^ 
integrity of his heart, boldly appeal to 
the Thessalonians for the purity of his 
own conduct and that of his companions 
— " You know how holily, and justly^^; 
*f and unblameably we have lived among 
ffyoix." 
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He was aware thajb qoutentions abc^ut 
practices and opinions ci^parat^velyjnr* 
significant, were^enerallythe most vehe-* 
piently and uncbarit^ly carried on by 
men wbo ^re the most cold an4 mm 
ferent in the defence of truths of thw^ 
moQt awful moment:* Inflexible himself 
in every thing which w^s ,of vitfil impart- 
ance, yet accommodating in trivial mat- 
ters, about which men of narrow views 
pertinaciously contend, he shaped the 
course of hm usefuin^9 'to the winding 
current of life, and the flexure of cir^ 
cumstanpes ; and w^ ever on the watch 
to See how, : by giving way . in things, 
indifferent, he might gain ixv^n to th^ 
great caua^ which he lived pnly to* 
proiSaote. . i 



^ < 



Never was any sentiment more corxin 
pletely perverted, than . that which is sa 
expressive of. the condesceni^ior^ th^t- 
distinguishes his character, — / am qU 
things to all men* The luatitudinariau 

'3 
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in principle or in morals, who would 
scorn to consider PauPs authority as para- 
mount on any other occasion, eagerly 
pleads this text to justify his own ac- 
commodation to every thing that is 
tempting in interest, or seductive m ap- 
petite. This sentiment, which proceeded 
from a candour the most amiable, was, 
iix the Apostle, always governed by an 
integrity the most unbending. 

To what purpose did he make use of 
this maxim ? — " That he might by all 
*♦ means save some." Let those who 
justify its adoption by the sanction df 
Saint Paul employ it to the same end tb 
which he employed it.- But is it nol 
frequently carried to a conceding length, 
to which he would never have carried it, 
to answer any purpose j and is not the 
end itself often such as he would not 
have sought, even by the best means? 
To the perversion of this sentiment the 
fashionable doctrine of expediency inay 

VOL. I. H 
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be iiyiputed, — a doctrine not more cor- 
ny>t in its principte, and d$iig^aus in Us 
results, than opposite to the whole bent 
^d current of the Apostle's views, as 
developed in his writings and in his 
practice, 

That hollow maxim, of doiitg edl that 
good may come, "had indeed been adopts 
by some of the wisest Pagan legislators. 
Not only the prudent Numa pretended 
to Divine communications with his in- 
spiring goddess, in order that his laws 
might be received with more reverenbe ; 
f ven the open-hearted conquerer of Car- 
thage used to enter the Cfpitol alone, 
under pretence of consulting the gods, 
that Mrhatever enterprises h^ wished to 
recomipend to the people, they might 
.believe them to be directed and approved 
by.^eir deities. -— But nothing impedes 
the march of truth more than the offered 
assistance'of falsehood. Nothing is more 
Injurious to a good cause^ than the at- 
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tempt to h^ it ilS^rward with fictitious 
or even 4bHiUful nciditions. Some <^ 
the best cfuie8» — ci^es corroborated foy a 
thousiind indubitable fact9> — * have h^m 
ii^iired fqc a time, hy the detection o^ 
petty instances of misrepresentation^ or 
mistake, or aggravation in ill-judging 
advocates* 

After the example of the illustrious 
Homans above recited; but with far lesjst 
excuse^ evien some weak Christians^ in 
the second century, fancying that deceit 
might Succeed where truth had failed 
attdmpt^ by forgery to supply the dfi^ 
liciencies of Scripture^ Spurious Sybt^- 
litie verses, under the reign of one ef 
the. Antonines, were imposed by frau4 
upon folly, as prophecies of Christ, pr^-^ 
tending to be as old as the Deluge* 
The attempt to mend perfection never 
aASMpers. 
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To these political impostures what h 
contrast does Saint Paul exhibit at once 
in his writings and his h'fe! — In his 
^writings he declares, in one short sen- 
tcnce, of all such principles, "their 
^* condemnation is just/* In liis life he 
si0kred evil to extremity, that good 
might be produced; but never, under 
the most alluring pretence, did evil, or 
connived at it. He drew in no convert, 
Tjy displaying only the pleasant side of 
Christianity. To bring forward the doc- 
trines of the Cross was his first object j 
though, since his time, to keep them out 
of sight has sometimes been thought a 
-more prudent measure. But the politi- 
cal wisdom of the Jesuitical missionaries 
^failed as completdy as the simple inte- 
grity of the Apostle succeeded. 

His arguments, it is true, were power- 
ful, his motives attractive ; but he^'ttever 
shrunk from the avowal, that they were 
^rawn wholly from things unseen, future, 
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tgternal. . <* To you who are troublied^ 
** rest with us, when the Lord J^susr 
" shall be revealed from heaven, witU 
** his holy angels.'* — " If we suffer witk 
*• Christ, we shall be also glorified toge- 
ther/' — « The sufferings of the 
present world are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be 
** revealed." And in this view he is liot 
afraid to speak of suffering, as a favour 
connected with faith. It is given vtnta 
them, in the behalf of Christ, not only ta 
believe, but also to suffer for his sake, y^ 

• Mow powerful must have been the 
convictions of his faith, and the inte- 
grity of his heart, which could not only 
conquer prejudices the most inveterate, 
but could lead him to renounce every 
prospect of riches and power, fame and 
distinction, -^ objects which were likely 
to have taken deep hold on a temper so 
fervent, a genius so active ! He knew that 
the cause he was embracingi would de- 

H 3 
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Skst all such expectations^ ' lie poBsi Uy 
flnght have advanced hkr fottone/eer^ 
tainly his reputatian^ under hi» Jewish 
masters, had he pursued those practiteap 
in which he was so hotly engaged,^ whenr 
he was so ercee^ngly niad agaimt the 
Church «f God. 

What was the use which/ ifi his new 
character, he made of his natural advait* 
tages? It was the same which he mide 
of his supernatural graces. Did the one 
induce intellectual pride? Did the eihet 
inspire spiritual self-suflSciency ? Was 
it his aim to exalt th^ accomf^ybalied 
preaicbef? Was it not bis only endea*^ 
voiir to magnify the crucified l^awiow ? 
He sought no civil power, ^oufted no 
ecclesiastical iiq>remAC)r. Hie confervo^ 
honour on Episcc^acy by ordainu^ 
biabo|>s, but took no rank himsdC He 
intermeddled with no party« All his 
interference with govempients was to 
teach the people to obey them. 
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lie had nofthingt to bii^ him at the 
time of his converdion, any more thaH 
afterwards. He embraced Christianity 
MThenatthe height of Itii^ discredit: in 
defendi&g it, he waift influenced neithejt 
by the obBtihaey of supporting a precoD'^ 
cei ved opinion, nor the private motivi) 
of perianal aitachment^ As^ he bad no€ 
been a^c^wer nor ^ Mquaintance d 
Jtsmy ke had never been buoyed ttp witil 
the h<^ of a( plae^^ in hk expected ttm^ 
pmal kingd<^% Haid thiis been the ca^ 
mei^t pricte and piiertinacify in soi^ong a 
character^ mi^t hwve led hin!i to adhere 
to tibe lUttng ^use^ leiM^ by de^serting it 
he migM hii aeewed of disappointme)^ 
in hill h^^ oi^ pti^ilkuimity^ in his teitf- 
pttr. Wa» it probable tlien^ that m 
uxiy Icrv^er principle h^ Woiild entmaA6Jl 
e^ery ha^ard^ i^eritce every hop^, tmhU 
hilate evety pdssSbiBty dl p¥ef^rment» fix 
the kmi6 of ^ ttan^ aftci^ hid igtiomiamB 
death> whtf m he bad Mr fiefcely djiposed, 
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t 

^hen the danger was less alarming, add 
the hope less uncertain ? 

His strong faith was fortified by those 
trials. which would have subdued a weak 
one.^ His zeal increased with the dark-, 
ness of his earthly prospects. What 
were his inducements? The glory of 
God. What was his reward ? Bonds and. 
imprisonment. When arrived at any 
fresh scene of peril, did ' he smootli his 
language to secure his safety ? Did he 
soften an unpalatable truth to attract, 
upon false grounds? Did he practice any 
artifice to swell the catalogue of his pro-, 
selytes? Did he take advantage of igno- 
rance and idolatry, when acclamations, 
met him? Did he court popularity whea 
he refused Divine honours? Did he not. 
prefer his Master's crown of thorns to 
the. garlands with, which the priests of 
Jupiter would. have, crowped him ? Is it 
i^ot observable that this ofl[er. of deifi^ 
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cation dikurbed the serenity of bis spirit 
more than all bis injuries badl done ? * 

Two remarks arise out of this circum* 
stainee. How little is popular accla- 
mation any proof of the comparative 
excellence of the objects^ of acclaim; 
and. how little is genuine grandeur of 
soul elated by it ! Our blessed Lord,' after 
all his miraculous deeds, deeds as full of 
niercy as of power, — deeds repeatedly 
performed in his own country, and before 
the same spectators, — never had Divine 
honours paid hiirl. While, for a single 
cure, P&ul and his companions Were in- 
stantly deifred; though they rejected the 
homage with a hcJy indignation. Nothing 
could more fully prove their deep hti- 
fflility than that they bore the abuse and 
iil4reatment of the people with raeeki- 
ness ; but when they would have wor- 
shipped them, «* they rent their clothes." 

* Acts, xiv, 
H 5 
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fiiije» no prindplje shod: of ttieflSdith 
described bj our apdstle hi : idie devoDtii 
of Hebrews, could have enabled him to 
iiistaii>f with such] heroic' firmnesS) the 
diyersifij^ sufferings alluded to m tite 
twelfth of thd second of Coriodihiaasb 
Notlnpg short of that Divii^ sufq^ort 
CQuld have produced a disinterestedflttaa^ 
so. pure* a devotedness. st> suiUiJcMk> 

The aliietions of the saiats serve to 
prov^ the didtinguishing character of 
God^s f)ivour4 The grace so emmentljr 
affwded t{0 this apostle, e:i6mptad htm 
jQ^ither ftom sorrow not offering, nor 
danger&j nf>r calumny, nor poverl^,. nor 
a violent death. That its results weit^ 
in the opposite direction, shows at oact 
the intrinsic nature of the IMviiM favotuv 
and the spirit in which it is received and 
acted upon by sincere Christians* 



m 
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CilAP. VII. 

ISAINT. PAUI-'S PRUDENCE IN HIS CONDUCT 

TOWARDS THE JEWd. 

The judgment of Saint Paul is remark- 
ably manifest in the juxta-ppsition of 
things. In opening his Epistle to his 
converts at Rome, among whom were 
many Jews for whose benefit he wrote, 
he paints the moral character of that 
Pagan capital in the dai4i:est colours^ 
The fidelity of his gloomy picture is Cor- 
roborated by an almost contemporary 
historian *,. who, though a Pagan and a 
x^ouuttyman, i,aint8it.in stiU blacker 
shades, and' without the decorum ob* 
served by Saint PauL 

The representation here made of Ro- 
man vice, would be in itself suffigienitly 

H 6 
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pleasing to the Jew ; and it would be 
more so, when we observe, what is most 
worthy of observation, the nature of the 
charges brought against the Romans* 
As if the wisdom of God had been 
desirous of vindicating itself by the lips 
of Paul in the eyes of his own country, 
men the Jews, the vices charged upon th^ 
Romans are exactly those which stand 
in opposition to the spirit of some one 
injunction of the Decalogue. Now, 
though the heathen writers were unac- 
quainted with this code, yet the spon- 
taneous breach of its statutes proved, 
niost clearly these statutes to have been 
suggested by the most corrject foreknow- 
ledge of the evil propensities of our 
common nature. The universal violation 
of the law, even by those who knew it 
not, manifested the omniscience of the 
Lawgiver. 

.fr >, 

And, let it be further remarked in this 
connection, that no exce^itions could be 
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taiken^against the justice of God^ forairim^ 
adverting on the breach of a law, which 
Was not kflbwh ; inasmuch as, so faith- 
ful was the law of Mount Sinai to the 
law of conscience, the revealed to the 
natural code of morals, that the Romans 
in ofiending one had offended both; 
in breaking unwittingly the Diecalogue, 
they had knowingly rebelled against 
the law of conscience; they had sin- 
ned against the light of nature ; they 
had stifled the suggestions of their 
better judgment; they had consciously 
abused natural mercies ; they had con- 
founded the distinctions of good and 
evil, of whibh they were not insen- 
sible. ' *^ Their conscience bore them 
** witness** that they violated many ob- 
vious duties, so that " even these wfere 
<* without excuse." 

The unconverted Jews would doubt- 
less, then, feel no small pleasure in con- 
templating this hideous portrait of human 



cruttea M withoirt exfiuisiev aad woiM 
auEiirally be traq^ted^. witfir thek* wMk 
arif-^mpUcencyy tO' tmira iik to tlieii^ 
own advanta^e». ait4 Itkoastftilly ta ibatA 
God that they ureipel nc^ iike e^tmm$ 
^r wm liker ^befie Remwd; 

To ckdck this uirii>ee9iiiiBg «xul)bi^ 
atioQ^ the Apdstle, ^tb adttiiraUie dea<» 
te^dty, m the ve^y next diapter**: b0» 
gim to puU dowQ tibfeir high conceitti^ 
He presients them with a frightful j^icH 
tiire of themselvesi drawn from the Isfe^ 
dnd aggravated by a display of that &upe^ 
Aoi light and knowledge which' rf adesed 
their immoralities far mc^e inexcusabie. 
To. the catalogue of the vices whieb 
he had reprehemded in the others; he 
adda that of self-sufficiency, arroganee, 
and harsh judgment, which foritfed so 
disgusting a feature in the Pharisaic 
character; Paul in this poiht showjr the 
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«qufty c^diiteflNitsve jasliee. The Jem 
hai mrmsA, ncH oi% s^nsk the H&w 
tiief kfier, but the: law- they veiie* 
lob^d. The^ i^ested in the law, Bot iHth 
gmtitiida for the diskiiticfcion^ but wkh 
sdcttHity m the privilege ; and they irete 
rajfied, he si^eats, by avaih confidencs 
kl: ; 'tifliose esBberBdl advantages whkh 
would hiavd ham their glbry^ had not 
privileges been converted into a substi- 
tute^ £bt piety* What ap<Jogy should he 
now ojferfor the sii^rrof t^eohosen aakien^ 
the peeuUar peo|A^ th^. poisse^ora and 
theboaiaAemof1iieIa.w, diitinguiriied, not 
oiftly by having leceked, but by bem^ 
the hereditajcy, e&'elMive pn^rietois c^ 
Ae Divine Oitacles i^ Tbui^ while he eosM 
victs hia own nation, he gives an awfid 
lessen to posterity of the vanity of forms 
and {Afolessidn ^^ that it is not possessuog, 
nor dispersing, the Bible that wfll c»ry 
men to Heaven, but oidy as they indi» 
vidpally believe its declrines, submit to 
its authority, and conform to its precepts^ 



\ 
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The Apostle reminds theoi, that it. is 
not the. knowledge of God's wiU^ . vhieh 
they possessed ;. nor the approbation ' of 
** things that are excellent,'' which they 
manifested ; nor their, confident ambition 
of. teaching others ; nor their skill:ta 
guide the blind J. nor the form of know- 
ledge ; nor the letter of the law, which 
could avail without personal holiness. 

After this sevei^ reproof, for doing 
themselves the wrong things they > cen- 
sured, and for not doing the right things 
they taught, he suddenly turns upon 
them with a rapid succession of interro- 
gatories respecting their own practice ; 
personally applying each distinct subject 
of their instruction of others, to each dis- 
tinct failure of their own, in those very 
points of conduct on which they insisted; 
proving upon them, that through this 
glaring inconsistency, "the name of God 
" \cas blasphemed among unbelievers." 
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Thus he demonstrates that the Jew 
and the Gentile stand on the same level 
with regard to their definitive sentence,- 
each being to be judged according to 
their respective law. Nay, the conscien- 
tious Pagan will find more favour than! 
the immoral Jew. Profession will not 
justify, but aggravate offence. MeiJi in*. 
deed, may see our exactness in forms 
^tid' observances, and will justly com- 
mend what is in itself commendable ; 
bttl as they cannot discern the thoughts 
and intents, of the heart, they may ad-» 
mire as piety what is at worst hypocrisy, 
and at best but form. But of the sincere 
Jew he declares, as we may also of the ^ 
sincere Christian, he is a Jew who is one 
in\vard^y not in the letter ^ but in the heart 
and the spirit^ whose praise, is not of men . 
Jmt of God. 

By the august simplicity and incon-. 
trovetlible reasoning of this Epistle, to 
Rome, and. by the supernatural polver 
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"Which accooipankd it,..he biotighiidown 
the arrogance of human ability from its 
loftiest heights^ subckied th^ pride of 
)>hilosophy in its strong holds, and supw- 
seded the theology, without aiming «t 
the splendour, of the modt amiaible and 
eloquent <»f all thet Romans, in hi& ad* 
inired work on the ** Nature of theGods;*^ 
By one ^oH addrlsn^ to that city, wriitea 
in the demon1^tratic»$ of the Spirit and df 
Power, he " destroyed the wisddmof «bc$ 
<< wise, and brdught to nothings tbtr ilfi^ 
" derstJHiding of the prudent'^ 

b - , . 

; I . . . . 

Knowing that pride waa the doinifisUni 
disposition of his own connti^meii'^ be 
loses no occai^ioiY of attaoking this muHMt 
sin^ and ^eqiH^tly kitimMes h^w Sk H 
became mck an kisigmiicant and per-^ 
verse people to arrogate to tbem^Kf s^ M 
superiority for which, though their ad- 
vantages ikilt&hed thetfi wHh meMs, 
their pr«cti6e furmiii>id thcim tritk iM 
shadow of pretence. He c^tteHtiMs. witat 
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right they had to expect the moho^ 
poly of God's favour; aiid a^ks, with a 
mixture of irony and indignation, " Is 
" he the God crf^the Jews only ?*' Is the 
whole human race to be abandoned to 
eternal darkness, and the illumination of 
Divine mercy confined to your harrow 
society > Shail God falsify his deeUu> 
ration, that •* his tender mercies are over 
** aU his works,'* to gratify a party spirit^ 
and grant a partial salvation ? 

In descantinjg on this subject, Saini 
Paul used none of the cant, but. dis** 
played all the kindness of liberality^ 
i^eaking of the Jews, ** be bears them 
'^ ikcmd that they had a zeal for God;" 
but instantly hit veracity obl^d hua to 
qtudify hisT candour, by lanaentini^ that 
tb<eir sseal was not regulated by know- 
ledge, l^eir perverseness rather in- 
creased hia desire of serving them, thaa 
drove him into a hopeless indifference ; 
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their provocations grieved, but neithei^ 
silenced nor exasperated him. 

It was the high destiny of this disr 
tinguished apostle, that he was to be thd 
Honoured instrument of enlarging, to an 
indefinite extent, the hitherto contracted 
pale of Christianity. The law of Moses 
had been committed to one sin^ii people j 
and it was one of the conditions of vtbat 
law, that they to whom it was givien; 
were interdicted from any free inter- 
Course with the rest of the world. , A 
larger hearty and a higher mind than tbogd 
of Paul could not-htave been foufid for 
the new and elcpanded servide. Glmsti-« 
dnity, through him, opened wide her 
liberal arms, broke through the narrow 
barrier, and carried her uncondittoiial 
oflfers of boundless emancipation to every- 
captive of sin and ignorance throughoufi 
all the kingdoms of the world. 
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But though PauFs original designation 
was, that he should be the apostle of the 
Gentiles ; though his labours were to be 
more especially consecrated to that innu- 
merable mass to whom the narrow- 
minded Jews grudged the very chance of 
access to Heaven ; yet wherever he csime 
he showed this mark of regard, that he 
opened his first public instructions in the 
Jewish synagogue, referring the hearers 
in. his discourses to their own prophets, 
as he did his Pagan auditors tb their own 
authors. 

It was necessary that the word of God 
should be first spoken to the Jews, they 
being the depositaries of the antecedent 
revelations made by the Almighty; 
which revelations being preparatory to 
the introduction of the Gospel, and 
abounding with prophetic intimations of 
the Messiah; if the Jews should acce|^ 
the new rievelation as the compljetioh of 
jthe old, it would Jargely contribute to 
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convince the heathen that Chri&ftiaaity 
was in truth a Divioe instituttom 

The aiinals of the Jews, ifisulated M 
they had been as a people, had bf^coOM^ 
by Divine appointment, ccmnected mA 
the history of other nations. Their cap- 
tivity had brought them into coi^act 
with Persia and Babylon* As they 
always continued a commercial people, 
they had, afler their dispersion, by their 
extensive traffic, carried their religitta 
with their commerce into various gojuh^ 
tries. Thus their proverbial love of gain 
had been over-ruled to a providential 
purpose, that of carrying the knowledge 
of the one true God among the Genti3«!i. 
This again, by the gamfe secret working 
of Infinite Wisdom, served as a, prelude 
to th^ appearance of Chfi^0ity in thesis 
countries, and would pcob^y leaaeB 
their iodispositl^ to receive it. By the 
sanva {^iioyidential; ordinaitioii i>f . that 
Power who educes good from evil, Jtiie 
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^^peror ClaiidiiiSj ia banishing the 
Christians from Rotne^ pqused the f^ith 
to be more e^tepsively spread by these 
exiles^ who were dispersed through dift 
ffsrent countries : «^ and to mention an- 
other instancy, by the disagreement ber 
tween. Paul and Barn^bas^ though the 
€omfort of Christian society was mutually 
lost, yet their separation caused the 
Gospel to be preached at the same time 
in two places instead of one. But though 
the sins of the worst men, and the in- 
firmities of the best, are made subser- 
vient to G^d's gracious purposes, they 
justify neither the resentment of the 
Saintj nor the crime of the Emperor. 

Saint Paul, in directing his instruc- 
iions, first to the Jewish sojourners in 
the heathen cities^^ bequeathed an import- 
ant lesson to all reformers, — that the 
most e3:tensive plans of doing good to 
fitmngers should be accoinpanied with 
^he 'most i^nabated ^al at home j and 
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that natural connections have the prior, 
though not the exclusive, claim to their 
services. 

If, in the first promulgation of the 
Gospel-message, the Apostle showed a 
regard to the rights of the Jewish nation, 
in his subsequent conduct on every pos- 
sible occasion he consults even their 
prejudices. At all times he showed as 
much respect for their religion as was 
consistent with that which he now pro- 
fessed ; always studiously endeavouring 
to obviate objection, and to cut off every 
plausible ground of complaint. Thus, in 
treating with deference the Jewish laws 
and usages, though virtually abrogated, 
he loudly instructs us that temperance 
is not to be swallowed up by zeal j that 
it may be prudent for a time, to let some 
inferior errors alone, yet not without in- 
timation or implication that they are 
terrors j that premature attacks upon the 
lesser may obstruct the removal of the 

^3 
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greater. And in other cases we may 
learn, that though extiipation may be in- 
dispensably nece^aiy, yet it may, under 
cert^^in circumstances, be better effected 
by the ^ gradual /process of successive 
strokes, than byJaying at the first' blow 
the ^xe to the root. , - . 

A lesson of discreet kindness may also 
be learnt from the same example in the 
domestic walks of life. . If pious young 
persons do not patiisntly bear with any 
averseness in a parent or a friend from that 
serious spirit which they themselves have 
been happily brought to entertain ; their 
moroseness and ill-humoured opposition, 
so far from recommending piety to others, 
will only increase their distaste of a reli- 
gion, of which their owi\ temper affords, 
so unaqiiable and so. unfair a i^cimen. 



»v 



It was the same discretion which led 
3aint Paul at one time to confer on 
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Jimatbyf the initisitoxy. rite af the 
Jewish churchy because his mother was 
-0f.:Jewtth fixtraction; and at another, 
andudedhim to forbid Titus undergoing 
J:Ke same ceremony^ because his origin 
\W2is Fagtn« t The one was slUowedi . to 
avoid doing violence to Jewish preju- 
dices ; the other prohibited, lest the Gen- 
vtile convert should be taught to. place 
this : dependence on any thing but the 
Saviour. He inflexibly resisted granting 
this introductory rite to Pagan converts. 
-Though this union of candour with fijin- 
jiess is a very exemplary part of his cha- 
racter, it has not escaped the charge oC in- 
consistency. But he thought it was acting 
in a more Christian spirit, to continue, in 
-indifferent in statuses, his conformity to 
iancient usages, than by a violent opposi- 
tion to nrere forms, to irritate persons, 
some of whom conscientiously persevered 
5n them. 
*•' •■ ^ , .' . .. . ..» I 

* Acts, xvi. 3* t Cral. ii. 
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' Perhaps no quality has been moce 
fatal to the interests of Christianity than 
prejudice. It is the moral cataract of the 
human mind. In vain the meridian sun 
of Truth darts his full beams : the men<^, 
tal eye is impervious to the strongest 
ray. When religion is to be assailed, prC'^ 
judice knows* how to blend antipathies^ 
It leagued those mutual enemies Herod 
and Pontius Pilate in one common causes 
It led the Jews to prefer the robber to 
the Saviour, Though they abhorred thcj 
Roman yoke, yet rather than Jesus shdl 
escape, " they will have no king but 
" Csesar." At Jerusalem it had united 
the bigot Pharisee and the infidel Sadr 
ducee against Paul, • till hi^ declaratio . 
that he was of the former class, by ex- 
citing a party-spirit, suspended, but did 
not extinguish their fury. At Athens it 
combined, in one joint opposition, two 
sects, the most discordant in^sentiment 
and practice, AVhen Divine truth was 
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, ^ . * ' • - • 

to d6 attacked, the rigid' Stoic couldl 

^unite with the voluptuous Epicurean. 

Prejudice had not only blinded the un- 
derstanding of the Jews, so as to prevent 
their receiving truth, but led them to 
tiolate it, by asserting a glaring false- 
hood. When our Lord told them, that 
" if they would know the truth, the 
•^ truth would make them free*' — as 
they had no idea of spiritual freedom, so 
of civil liberty th6y had nothing to boast. 
But, exasperated at any oiffer of deliver- 
atice, because it implied subjugation, they 
indignantly replied, " We were never 
" in bondage to any man,*' though it 
was notorious thafthey had been bond- 
slaves in Egypt, captives in Babylon, and 
Hvere, at the very moment of this proud 
boast, tributary to the Romans. 

Ignorance and prejudice respecting re- 
ligion can' ttever be faidy pleaded in 
excuse, by mindir cultivated by diligent 



J^nquiry on other subj^cb^. PiuU indeed, 
^^ys, that^ though: a pergecutor, Ije :Pl>- 
lained ^ >niei:cy> begayse be did , it .igiio- 
rantly . TI|h?. apology ftpyA him Js Y^i4 
ior.be;idio§aj ^op , offer ; the. plea^ for. igiipi^ 
ance:9nd pre^dijee,, till he vyas/cured oi 
Jboth.^ If is siiicerjty a{^9rfi ia hjus abai> 
doning his error, his huQiiJity in coi^fegs- 
ing it. Our spiritual strength is increased 
by t|iie retrospection of ouf former/Aults. 
This remembrance left e compassionate 
teeiing for the errors of ethers on the 
impressible heart of Saint Paul. . Per- 
haps in his early mad career agaifust tbe 
^Church of Chiist, he might be permitted 
to carry it to such lengtbs, t^o dford a 
proof that Omnipotence can subdue^even 
prejudice] 



* .# ■ » • 



^ \JitisB, m^a|Ktboly feature ]n:tbe:ch2^ 
ractfpr of therhuman mindi that Ssatp 
^aul miet with less mercy from bis hco- 
thren, among whom he had been bred, 
and whose rejijgion. approached so much 

I 3 
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nearer to that which he had adopted, thah 
from the higher class of the Pagans, who 
stooii at the farthest possible distance 
from it. Caiaphas, Ananias, TertuUus^ 
and the whok Sanhedrim, were far more 
violent than Lysias, Felix, Festus, Gallio, 
the town'K^ierk of Ephesus, or the rulers 
of Thessaldnica^ 

Even on that awful occasion, when 
prejudice did its worst, the Roman judge, 
who condemned the Saviour of the world, 
Was more candid than the High Priest^ 
who delivered him up. AVhile the Jews 
cried, Crucify! the Governor declared 
♦* he found no fault in him ;*' and; but 
for the suppleness and vendlity of his 
character, would have protected the life 
which he sacrificed to Jewish bigotry. 
While Pilate deliberated, Caiaphas^ cut 
the matter ^hort on the plea of ^*rp^- 
-iUm^^-^^^Ith expedient that one man 

r T 
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«« should die fw the people.*' In this 
High Friest. the doctrine found a ^ttoi^ 
worthy of itself. 

There Was in the Divine Suflferer a 
veiled oo^jesty ; there was a mysterious 
grandeur thrown round his character ; 
there were glimpses of glory breaking 
through tlie obscurity in which he was 
shrouded^ wMch ejLcited a curiosity not 
unmingled with fear in the great ones of 
the earth. It was a grand illustration of 
that ftdemn indistinctness which is said 
to be one cause of the sublime. Both 
Herod md Pilate were surprised into 
something like an involuntary respect, 
mixed with a Vague apprehension of they 
knew not what 



-/• 



Bat to return from this too long di^ 
greseiion, for which the only, apology thai 
canbeofiered) is, that tiie uniform tem- 
per and conduct ol' Siaitft^%til with ihi 
Jews irere emirienriy^lctilated -to pan^ 

I 4 
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every Dbjection that had any ^how oi^ 
^eason^ and to remove every prejudice 
which was not invincible, 

,. In the case of Paul^ Agrippa appears 
to have been the only Jew in authority 
who ever manifested any show of can* 
dour towards him. Even the offended 
Athenians were so far affected with his 
discourse, as to betray their emotion by 
sayingi " We will hear thee again on this 
^* matter j" thus civilly softening rejec- 
tion into procrastination j -^ while there 
is scarcely an instance of any Jewish 
people, as a body, fairly enquiring into 
the truth of the Christian doctrine with 
a real desire of information. 

The Bereans, indeed, offer an honour- 
able exception; and afe accordingly dis- 
tinguished by one, who rarely employs 
epithets, the Uograpfaer of St. Paul, with 
the appellation ^.«.noble.*' This think- 
nig people did not . lightly embrace the 
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new religidn , without' ehquiiy, but re- 
ti^ved it upon rational examination, daily 
:!1 siearcbing the. Scriptures }'' thus pre- 
!senting us with an example of^that unioQ 
-of faith and reason which constitutes the 

character of a sound Christian. 

I Though the Gentiles* were. ready to 
oppose Saint Paul wherever he came, we 
vdo not find that they pursued him with 
hostility from one city to another, • as the 
Jews of Thessalonica did, in foUqwing 
Jiim to Berea, to excite, a persecution 

against him. 

« 

5 . . • .... r > i ' 

.The. temper to which all usion has been 

made, is not, it is to be feared, quit^ 

extinct Are there not, at this favoured 

. period of light and kno\tledge, some 

Christians, by profession, who manifest 

impre hostility towards those who are 

* labouring to procure instruction fqrthe 

: Hindoos, than towards Hindooism itself? 

Are not shades of our own colour looked 
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at with atnbt$ jealtdus eye, than a colour 
of the mcMt oi^ostte charae^? And is 
not the r^mttrk too nearly liMMided in 
'eicperiencei ^ that iq)proximation . rather 
inflames than cods ; that nearness aggra* 
vates because it is not identity ? 

If, like the Apostle, a man is impelled 
by his conscience to act against the 
^opinion of those with whom he desires 
to live well ; to obey the impulse, as it is 
a severer trial of his feelings, so it -is a 
surer test of his integrity, than to ex- 
pose himself to the censure of his enemies ; 
of their hostility he was assured before ; 
he is, in the other case, risking the loss 
of his friends; ^ 

Saint Paul's prudence under the Di- 
vine direction led him to adopt very 
• different Aieaisures in his intercourse with 
the Jews and with the Gentiles; mea- 
sures suggested by the different coridition 
of the two d^teiies, both in their civil ami 
in their religious circumstances. To the 
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xme, tte very name cf MesidSah \8as um 
loiownj bf^^e other, he wM both the 
glory and the shatne. To the one true 
God in whom they ftiHy believed, they 
were to add the reception of Jesii^ 

Christ. " He came to his own," but his 

, . ' > , . . , . » 

own, so ftir fi-om receiving, cructfiefl 
him. SubsequentJy to thift event, F^ui 
laboured to convince them that this wai 
the Saviour promised^ first hy God hinr- 
self, then by a long and unbroken suc^ 
cession of the very prophets whom they 
professed to venerate. With these ad- 
versaries, therefore, he had substantial 
grounds on which to expostulate ; analo- 
gies, from which to argue; promises, 
which they believed; predictions, of 
which they had expected the accomplish* 
ment ; and, to leave them without the 
shadow of excuse^ he had to plead the 
actual recent fulfilment' of these predic- 
"tSonsi. ' 

But with the Gentiles He had no conu 

16 
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mon groimd on which to stand,- no re- 
feremres to which to send them, no 
analogies from which to reason, except 
indeed the visible works of creation an4 
providence. . He did what a profound 
thinker of our own country has since 
done more, in detail ; he showed them 
the analogy qf revealed religion with the 
eonstitution and course of nature. * In 
this he had, as it were, to address their 
senses rather than their intellect or their 
knowledge, great as were both, —for 
their wisdom had. served only to lead 
them wider from the mark. 

As they were little acquainted with 
first principles, he had with them no 
.middle way to take. He could not im- 
prove upon polytheism ; there was no 
such thing as mending idolatry ; it was 
not a building to be repaired} it must be 
demolished; no materials were to be 

' * Bishop Butler. : . ;^ 
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picked out from its ruins towards the 
^construction of die everlasting edifice^ 
!the ri|bbtsh must.be rolled away. A 
clear stage must be left for the new order 
,of things; with this order it had no com- 
patibilities ; old things were past away^ 
<all things must become new. 

The Sun of Righteousness which was 
;to absorb tlie faint, but not false lights^ of 
Judaism, was utterly to dispel the dark- 
rn^ss of Paganism. One of the Roman 
Emperors (most of whom thought that 
they could not have too many gods, nor 
too^ little religion,) would have added 
Jesus to the number of their deities. 
Paul abhorred any such compromise. 
/* We know," says he, ** an idol is no- 
: *\ thing in the world.'' Such an associ- 
^ation, therefore, would not be of good 
;and bad, but of every thing with nothing. 
Christianity would not accept of any thing 
^hort of the annihilation of the whole 
mythologic rabble. 
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The new ecootomy was now to tak^ 
place. : Tbefundatneiiitaldodttiiieof On« 
G,od oyer all blessed for ever, which had 
been long familiar to the Jew, was at 
length to be made known to the heathen^ 
with the participation' in common with 
the Jew, of salvation by his Son. The 
partition-wall was takeii down for ever. 

Paul: however i^tairied, to the end ol' 
4ii8 ministry, a cordial kindness for *^ his 
** brethren after the flesh.'* His heart's 
desire and prayer for Israel was, that 
they might be saved, — for the Rose of 
Aharon was grafted on the Stem of 
JDavid. Not only the same God was to 
be worshipped by both, but " Jesus 
♦< whom he had sent ;'* while Paganism 
lay prostrate, never more to rise frotti its 
ruins. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
tliat while to this day surviving Israel 
iremains without a Temple, the surviving 
:£antheoh remains without a worshipper. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

$AINT ^kVSls JUDGMENT IN HIS INTERCOUBfiE 

WITH THE PAGANS. 

It is among the mysteries of Chm* 
tianity, that the preaching of Jesus made 
490 few converts^ and his death so many. 
The more affecting were his discourses^ 
the strcHiger was the indignation they 
excited ; the deeper was the anxiety 
^rhich he expressed for the salvation 
of men, so much, the more vehemently 
were they exasperated against liim ; the 
more merciful were his miracles, so much 
the faster did they accelerate his igno-* 
mimous catastrophe. — *' Did not this 
^ prove/' says the eloquent Bossuet^ 
*< that not his words, but his Cross w«ts 
^^ to bring:ail men to Him ? Doei^ it not 
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<< prove that the power of his persuasion 
<< consisted in the shedding of his 
« blood?*' This he himself predicted — 
And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me; Were it not for this 
reason, it would be astonishing to our 
shallow wisdom,; that the Author of 
Christianity made so few proselytes to 
his own faith, and his apostles so many : 
that the disciple who denied Him 
should, after the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, awaken, by a single sermon, the 
consciences of three thousand auditors ; 
and that the persecutor, who reviled 
Him, should become, under the influence 
of the same Divine Spirit, the mighty in- 
strument of the conversion of the Pagan 
world! 

f ... 

. If Saint Paul had declined visiting the 
learned and polished regions of Greece, 
ft might have been produced against 
him, that he carefully avoided those cul- 
tivated, cities where . men were best able 

12 
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to judge of the Gonsistency <>f the Gospel 
doctrines with its precepts, and of the 
truth of those miracles by which its Divi* 
nity was confirmed. The Greeks might 
have urged it as an argument against 
Saint Paul's integrity, that he confined 
his preaching to the countries which 
they called barbarous, knowing that they 
would be less acute in discovering incon- 
sistencies, and more easily imposed upon 
by impostures which men of liberal edu- 
pation would have immediately detected. 
His visiting every city famous for litera* 
ture, sqience, and philosophy, would also 
be a complete refutation of any such 
charge in after ages. << Because,'' says 
a judicious comipentator, ** if upon ah 
.^^ accurate examination great numbers 
'** of men embraced the Gospel, who 
« were best qualified to judge, of its 
^^ nature and evidences, their conversion 

• • - * ' 

*' would render, it indubitable in after 
'< times, that the Gospel was supported 
'< by those great and undeniable miracles 
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** which were performed in every coun^ 

** try by the preachers of Christianity; 

" so that no person might hereafter Ais- 
pect that idolatry was ' destroyed and 
Christianity established merely through 
the simplicity and ignorance of the| 
peopl6 among whom it was first 

" preachedJ 



u 
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Saint Paul was with more propriety 
selected to be the Apostle of the Gen- 
tileis than if he had been of Gentile 
extraction; nonie but a teacher, edu- 
cated as he had been, under an eminent 
Jewish doctor, would hlsive been so com- 
petent to produce, before both Jews and 
Gentiles, proofs that the miracles, suf- 
ferings, and death of Jesus happened in 
exact conformity to the predictions o^ 
those prophets of whom the Jews ha^ 
perfect knowledge, and to whom, though 

the Gentiles previously kne\v them riot, 

«... / 

# . '.I • t 

' * Macknight on the Life of Saint PauL . 
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yet it is probable that he afterwards, for 
their foUer confirmation, would refer 
them. 

There appears to have been a consr- 
derable dififarerice between Saint Paul's 
reception ambn^ the Jewish and the 
Gentile populace. Among the formier, 
the ** common people who had heard 
^ Jesiis gladly/' tnust have had theit 
pr^odices softened, and in many iri^ 
stances removed ; even those, probably, 
who were not converted, had seen and 
heard of his miracles with astonishment. 
They, were also witnesses of the wonder- 
fdl effects produced by Saint Peter's 
sermon. Their minds were become so 
fevourably disposed, that, after the rtih'a. 
cle wrotight by Peter and John *, the en^ 
i^ajged council did not venture to punish 
then), f^* because of the pec^le, for all 
** men glorified God for that which was 
«• done*'* 

* Acts, iv. 
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t * 

-. ! While the Heathen governors seeni> irt 
4he]r transactions with Saint Faul» less 
intolerant than the Jewish Sanh^drim^ 
the Heathen multitude appear to have 
been more furious thati the Jewish. The 
Jewish leaders had a personal hatred to 
.Christ J the Gentile community had a 
national hatred to the Jews. If a party 
amongst the Jews detested the Christians^ 
the Pagans as a; body despised tlxe/Jews, 
whilst they would consider Christianity 
but as a new modification of an anti- 
quated and degrading superstition^ made 
worse by the offensive exposition of cer- 
tain tenets^ still more unphilosophical 
and incredible than were taught under 
the old dispensation. The contempt of 
the Gentiles was founded on their igop* 
ranee of the true religion of the Jews, 
and that again^ had prevented any en- 
quiry into their opinions. From the pre- 
judiced pen of Tacitus, and; the sarcastic 
muse of Juvenal, we see the disdain in 
which they were held- These great 
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• • • • 

writers, only less culpable than modenr 
infidels, like them collected a string 
of tnisrepresentations, and then turned 
into ridicule the system of their- own 
invgntioij. ^ 

• r . 

■• ■ • •.• . - » 

• 

. ' The {philosophers, who disagreed each 
with the other, all joined in contemning 
more especially one doctrine of Christi^i 
anity, which every sect alike conceived 
to be the most^ inconisistent with their 
own tenets, and the most contradictory 
to gerieral philosophical principles, — 
the resurrection of the body, which 
they contemptuously called the hope ^ 



* « 



The l^agan magistrates looked with a 
jealous eye upon all innovators ; not in<» 
deed so much from an aversion to any 
novelty of religious opinion,'**— for to 
this they wercf so - indifferent ai$ ' to make 
littU iobj^ctipn^ to >tiy fnode of^ worship^ 
'wbicb did Qot: sdek^o subvert their own ^ 
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r- but, through the macbinatioDs of tho 
mercenary > priests^ who, feaiful of any 
Invasion of their corrupt establishment, 
any. detection of their ftauds, any dis- 
closure of their mysteries, ai^y daqger 
to their altars, their auguries, their 
proigt^le oracle3i and, above all, any 
abridgement of their political influence i 
excited the civil governors againsl; Paul 
by the stale artifice of insinuating that 
his de/signs were hostile to the state« 

The artisans, who enriched tfaemselv<!es 
by the occupation of making the . sym- 
bols of idolatry, found that, by the von^ 
tempt into which their deities were likely 
to be brought, their crafl would not only 
be. endangered but destroyed. This 
^ronyictipn, more perhaps thajfi any z^al 
for their own religion, served to inflqence 
Ahem also against that of Saint Paul. 
jAind finally the populace, wlio, liked the 
eaiy and pleasant way of appeasing their 
divinities by isihows aid pageants, . a»^ 
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jceremonies, and lustral days^ were un« 
iwillipg to lose th^r holidays^ and all the 
decorations and pleasures which diB^ 
tii^ished them, and did not care to ex- 
change this gay and amusing religion for 
the spiritual, sober, and unostentatipMS 
worship of the Christians^ 

w 

There was therefore no disposition in 
^ny cla$3 of .society to receive the doci* 
trines of the Gospel, or to forgive the 
intruaion of its teachers. Saint Paul, un« 
supportjed, unfriended, had to open his 
own commission to audiences backed by 
multitudes, protected by power, patror 
sized by learning, countenanced by the 
national priesthood. It was a far more 
unequal contest than that of David and 
Goliath ; for, besides the people, he had 
to combat with the giants of Areopagus. 
But .greater, was Hq ths^t was for hiip, 
than they who were against him^ 
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Had he not been ^ ah adept in the 
knowledge of human nature, how could 
there have been, in his diversified dis* 
courses^ such an adaptation to the moral 
wants of man ? His superiority in this 
respect appears not only in his general 
knowledge of man in the abstract,/ but in 
his acquaintance with life and manners, 
in what we call knowledge of the world ; 
in his scrupulous obsi^rvance of time and 
place, in his admirable judginent in so 
skilfully accommodating his discourse^ 
to the condition, character, and cif- 
cumstances of the persons whom he ad.^ 
dressed. To some he applied as to d^-r 
cided enemies to Christianity ; to others 
as titterly unacquainted with jts nature, 
and ignorant of iis design, but not ayerse 
from enquiring into its truth. He always 
carefully distinguished between the errors 
of the followers of religion and the sins 
of her adversaries. To 'som^ he ad- 
dressed himself as awakened, to others as 



^nUghtenedy r to numy aa sixu^^, ^^t . tp 
Qii^e a» abspliitely peif^U 

The vaiiouftfK^'^grap^^tus.opjal^niim 
he exercised with a wise appropriation to 
the 'genius of those whopi. he. addreisied. 
Wjith<lihQ.J^ws 'f ^e rofi^pned s" with th^ 
AtbeniaQ CQQtr^^vertists <Vhe disputed ^V 
M Ephe^s^ '^ ^e b9ldly disputed und 
fV jpersiuaded." 

The Apostle's i^eal was i^ever copied by 
th^ ji|iprQt>abiUty of success. He knew 
Jth^t lyhat seenied hopel^sB to men was 
jiot iiopQ&ipiJaile to God. M^en at Paphos, 
wh0ce t^e mpst impure worship was 
:offeired to the< ^pst injure deity, ha 
^m^e a very important, convert in the 
JProconsul himself.* Thisr;msQ governor 
^§lds out an example to ^m^ ia higji 
public stai^ns j he si^rfd vptj^j^ij^W 
-to fee i^fluenped by repprt,; or ^i^^ by 

^ Sergius.P^ulus. ^cto| xiii. 
VOL. I. K 
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'misrepresentation ;. he would hearmth 
his (mm ears " the word of God" whiefi 
Paul preached, and see with his own eyes 
the miracle, which confirmed it. 

• In his preaching at Antioch *, he in- 

r 

troduces his high cooimissien to the 
Gentiles in the most dignified and mas- 
terfy manner, referring the Jewish, audi- 
tors to the striking passages of their 
national history; to the prophecies and 
their fulfilment ; to the attestation of the 
Baptist ; to Christ's death and reswrreo- 
tioh. He ends with a most awful pero- 
ration : " Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
«< der and perish ;'' and then with a 
measured stei*nness which nothing c^uld 
shake, he makes the disclosure of that 
grand scheme of Almighty Goodness, — 
the scheme of proclaiming to the Gen- 
tiles that Gospel which the chosen people 
to whom it had been •bffefredj so contwme- 

♦ Acts, xiii, 
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liously rejected. How striking' the con- 

trast of manner in which these words of 

* •» ' - • 

the Apostle were received by the two 
clashes of hearers ! — the envy and ma- 
lignity, " the contradictions and blas- 
" phemies of the Jews ;'* the joyful 
gratitude with which the heathen " glo- 
" rifled the word of the Lord," at the 
annunciation of a blessing so vast and so 
unexpected ! 

\ 

To the people of Lystra his address is 
short, plain^ and simple, yet passionate 
and energetic } so plain, as to be not 
only understood but felt by the meanest 
/ auditor; yet so powerful, that, when 

aided by a miracle of mercy, which he 
wrought before them., he scarcely , re- 
strained them from offering him Divine 
honours. Ilis appearance before Felix 
having been more largely detailed by the 

sacred historian, we may well be allowed 

... . . ' • •' » 

a more particular consideration of it. 
Heathen historians represent Felix as 

K S 
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having, by every kind of misconduct, 
excited disturbances in Judea, and by 
iexactions and oppressions incurred the 
contenapt of his subjects, to whom he 
had occasioned great calamities ; his 
maladministration, but for the interven- 
tion of the governor of Syria, would have 
l^indled a warj and an instance of it 
indeed occurs on the very occasion of 
which we are about to speak, in Paul's 
long detention in confinement. It is re- 
corded in the Acts, that he hoped the 
Apostle would have bribed him with, 
money, in order to procure his escape^, ^ 

Let us now contrast the different con-* 
duct of the popular advocate retained by 
the Jews against Paul, with that of Paul 
himself, towards this corrupt governor. 
Tertullus, a florid speaker, is not ashamed, 
in flie true spirit of party oratory, to 
offer the grossest adulation to this wicked 

• ActS| xxiv. 
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judge; not only extolling whaj; he knew 
to be false, — the. tranquillity produce4 
by his administration, and '< the worthy 
" deeds" done by him, — but even exalt* 
iqg him into a sort of deity, by whose 
pr<mdmf^p their prosperity was procured* 
Then, in the. usual strain of artful and 
dising^nupus adulfttioui haying already 
e^peeded all, bounds of decei^cy^ he 
finishes his harangue by hypocritically 
e^pressiqg his fear^, that praise << might 
*• be ted^o^ tq hinv*' 

After the affected, declamatioii of this 
rhetorical parasite, how are we refreshed 
with tl;^^. wis^, temperate, and simple 
defiance of the Apostle \ Instead of load- 
ing Tertullus wijth ];^proaches for the in^* 
famous ch2^j[g^ ol^ heresy aiid sedition 
brought agj^inst ; himself^, he maintains 
a^ d^gnifiied silepc^ till the. govenior 
^^ beckoned to him to speak/' He then 
enters upon his vindioatioiit without a 
smgle invective agpin^t his. accusers, and, 

K 3 
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what is still more honourable to* Ma own 
character, without a single compliment 
to his judge, though well aware that his 
liberty, and even his life, were in his 
hands. Unjust as Felix was, the charges 
against Saint Paul were too flagrantly 
false to mislead him, and the nbble sim- 
plicity of the prisoner's defence carried 
in it sometfhing so convindng to the 
undei^tahdihg of the judge, that he durst 
not act upon the allegations of the ac- 
cuser, nor condemn the iimocent. 

" • fc , 

At a subsequent meeting, Paul seemed 
more intent to alarm the conscience of 
the goverhofi than he had previously 
heen to assert his own integrity^ Pelii, 
ever presenting us with the idea of a bad 
rriind ill at ease with itself, sends for 
Paul, and desires to ^'hcar him concem- 
^* ing the fiith of Christ/' Charmed, 
no doubt, with the^ occasion given him, 
Paul uses it wisely. ' He does not em- 
bark on topics irrelevant to the im- 
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medialef case of bis audjitors,- nor by 
personal reproof does he expoi^Q himself* 
to the charge of contumacy* ' He never 
loses sight of the respect ;due to the 
judge's c^ce, but stilly as he knew the 
vemdity and profligacy with, which he 
administered that office, together yfith 
the licentious character of his wife, who 
was present, he reasoned, npt declaimed; 
** he reasoned^* on the virtues in which 
be knew they were 30 shamefully deficient 
T— righteoumess^ uml tempe^mce ; ai\d 
then, doubtless with the dignity of one 
who was himself to ^^ judge angei^'*^ 
closed his discpurse . with referring the|$e 
notorious: violators of. hoth . duties , to. the, 
judgment to coi»e« 

The result of this . discourse is , tl^er best 
evidence of the power of hii; FesMspping;. 
— Cpnscience-struck^. Felix, tremUed*—^ 
The judge dissolved the court, dismi^sed^ 
the prisoner, withheld the seQtenc^, .de-. 
£srred^ the further trial . to an - inde^nite. 

K 4 



time; *~ which time he contri^d sboald 
nfever^arii?^, till bd«li were* cited to apM 
^a^ together before the migbtrp Jiidge 
^ quick and dead« Saint Baul througi]^ 
^Bt «iteiiitaiii3 his charaeteF, aiKt F4\in 
aids on& to ihe nmiedbierl^^s instances in 
which- strong Gonvietiofl» net being f*!*- 
te^d up, only i^rve to enhan-ce gnilt 
stnd aggi'av^te coffdeiiftifation* 

f ^ the inhabitlEinti^ of EpI^mas his' rea^ 
lie^ngi a»(d bis pasuasfve powers are al- 
f«rMiatdy esercised* In his conduct in 
tMs piaee we incidentafly discover a sim 
gfxhaf ilistance of hi^ discretion in his 
OB^ noito-excHeumiecessttry irritation. 
He found in tiie £phe9raitr a stsong^ 
devotion to one particular idol ; yet it is 
kttiniatedf in a can^d speech of their 
el^6#>nis^strate, that he had neiftier re^ 
Tiled tbeir great goddess Diana^ nor pro- 
&«aU»ir temple,. We n. v. tl.e«fo,e, 
fairly presume, that he contented him- 
self ^th preaching against iddiatry in 



g$9^> instead of eii^fS|YPBifl^4Qe?^ 
th? pppular in4igDRtipn bjir inyje^^jng 
against the local idoL* 

It is npt (he meanest of th^ tjriujgiphs 
jQf incipient Christianity, t|[^t at t^iJis 
place the pr ofessof^ of foij^jldd^g, . arts 
brpught ou); their costly prpfessioo^ 
books^ the registers of thei^ ut^jk^ful 
mysteries, and bprnt them, giving... a 
'striking proof of the ^ sinq^ij;y of, their 
conversiau, by thus putting it oi^t of th^r 
power to repe^ their impious inc^Qta- 
tions J their destroying tliem: ^^ h?^§ a|l 
XKketi^^ tf as a triple sacrifice -of their p^$- 
ju^ices, their credit, and tl^eir prc^^. 
What an example have they left to those 
i^ho, though professing Christianity, give 
birth, or afford encouragement, to pro- 
fane or profligate books, which, though of 
tadiflerent character from those of . the 

w 

Ephesian sorcerers, possess a magic power 

* Acts, xix. 
K 5 
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'over the mind of the reader, not less per- 
nicious in itself, and fair more extensive 
in its influence. * 

Saint Paul's good sense, arid may we 
be permitted to say, his good taste ^— 

r - - 

qualities-^e could rather wish than ex- 
pect to sfee always brought to the service 
of religion, — were eminently displayed 
in. bis examination at Cesarea. ^ While his 
pleading before the royal audience, and 
other persons of dignity and station, ex- 
hibits a fine specimen of wisdomf and good 
bnseding, ' it exhibits it without the smalU 
est sacrifice of principle, or the least 
abatement of truth. At once, his doc- 

* When the French Revolution had brought to 
light the fatal consequences of some of Voltaire's 
writings, some half-scrupulous persons, no longer 
willing to afford his fourscore volumes a place in 
their Ubrary, sold them at a low price. This measure, 
though it ** stayed the plague" in their own houses, 
caused the infection to spread wider. The Ephesian 
magicians made no such compromise \ they iumi 
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trines are scriptural; .and his l^guag^ is 
classical. On this occasion, as upon all 
others, conscious^ dignity is jqpiingled \flth 
politeness ; an air, carrying with it the 
authority of truth; with the g^t^ne^, of 
Christianity;; pervade^ all be says find 
does. . 

•■ ' ■ • 
• ji • 

. Xhis admirable conduct has extorted, 
even from that eloquent rhapsodist, the 
sceptical author *. of " the Characteris; 
" tics,*' a confession, " how handsomely 
'< Paul accommodates himself to the ap- 
" prehension and temper of those polite 
<< people, the witty Athenians, and the 
" Roman court of judicature, in the pr^»« 
" sence of their great men and ladies.'' ., 

At this last-named memorable audience, 
with what admirable temper does he pre- 
serve his reverence for constituted au- 
thorities, while he boldly recapitulates 

• Lord Shaftesbury. 
K 6 
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tfa6ae pA»Miges m his former life vfhich 
were naturally calculated to give a&noe i 
^^ His prelimiaary compliment to Agrifij^ 
was judiciously conceived in a aianner tp 
orocure attention to his projected de- 
fence, without in any sense deserving the 
name of flattery, or in any degree eooi- 
promising the truth he meant to deliver. 
While it answered its proper end, it 
served as an attestation of his own rem* 
city and of the truth of Christianity ; for 
ki complimenting the King on the know- 
ledge of the facts to which he referred 
him, he laid himself open to immediate 
detection if the circumstances h^ pot 
been strictly correct; affording " a re- 
markable proof,'' saya Lwd Lyttelton, 
both of the notoriety of the fact and 
<* the integrity of the man, who, with so 
^^ fearless a confidence, could call upon 
'* a King to give testimony for him, 
♦• ^hile he was sitting in judgment upon 
" him/' 
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The whole defence is as rational as it 
is elegant. The self*^ossession, the mo- 
dest intrepidity, and the pertinent choice 
of matter, furnish a model for innocent 
sufferers under similar circumstances. 

As, on the one hand, it is a great hard* 
ship for an accused person to have to 
plead before ignorance and prejudice ; so, 
on the other, it was not more just, than 
polite and prudent, for Saint Paul to 
begin by expressing his satisfaction that 
he should at least be tried by a judge, 
who, from his knowledge, his education, 
and his habits, was competent to deter- 
mine on the cause. While he scruples 
not to declare the inveterate prejudices, 
the blindness, and tlie persecuting spirit 
of his former life, he does ample justice 
to his own character as a scholar and a 
'moralist. Well as he knew that his piety 
would not clear him at the tribunal before 
which he stood, yet the fair justification 
of himself from the crimes laid to his 
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chsLTge, was due; not only to his own 
character, but to the religion which he 
professed. 

Having been himself brought to em- 
brace Christianity by no powers of rea- 
soning, by no trains of arguments he 
allowed himself either to employ or ne- 
gleet them at discretion in addressing 
these assemblies. On the present occa- 
sion he limits himself to matter of fact, 
and seems to think a statement of his own 
conversion would be more likely to im- 
press a judge " expert in all customs and 
" questions which were among the Jews.*' 
He insists dogmatically but on one point, 
the great doctrine of the Resurrection, 
for asserting which he had been so often 
assailed ; and he asks, *< why should it 
<* be thought a thing incredible ?" This, 
however, he does not argue; perhaps 
conscious of having so amply stated, 
and so argumentatively' defended it in 
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his epiitolary writingSi ilow sufficiently 
known. 

Festus, with that scorn which any 
allusrion to this tenet never failed to ex- 
cite, impatiently interi'uprtdd him, but 
with a reproof which had more of irony 
than anger, as if he thought his credulity 
^r^therthe eiFect of insanity than of wick- 
edness, the object of ridicule rather 
•than of censure. This irritating charge, 
however, did not makie Paul forget the 
respect due to the place which Festus 
filled; and while he vindicated the 
soundness of his own intellect and the 
' sobriety of his doctrine, he did not fail 
to address the governor by the honourable 
appellation of " most noble,'*, to which 
bis dignity entitled him. His example 
in this respect; as in all other particulars, 
was of an instructive nature ; teaching 
itt to separate the civility of speech due 
to office, from the respect due only to 
personal character, and justifying the 
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modern titl^^ and epithets pf rQV^renc^ 
which have occasioned so much dis$!iiH'^ 
sion in many of our public forms. 

The Apostle's speech had pro4uqed ^ 
considerable emption in the King, who, 
hpwevier, was determinied to aqt riither 
uppn his convenience than his convic* 
tipnp. The Apostle CQpeludes a$ h^ b^d 
hp^un, by seizing on th^ part of Agrtp*- 
pa's character which he could most con-*- 
scientioqsly commend, his perfect know* 
ledge of the subject before the court. 
In his solemn interro^tion at the fclos^, 
" Kipg Agfippa, IjeUevest thou the Pro* 
" pjiets?** jnore is meant than meets 
the ear; for, if he really believed the 
Prophets, could he refuse to believe the 
accomplishment of their predictions ? 
His etnphatic^l answer to his own ques- 
tion, "I know that thou belieyest/' drew 
frpm the Qtartled t^onarch a free avowal 
of his ps^tt^al CQQvictioDs. Th4 biief 
but afl^ting prayer with whibh the trial 

14 
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dosesi is as elegantly turned as if th6 
Apostle had been the courtier. 



\ 



Agrippa appears, in this instance, in a 
light so much more advantageous than 
any of the other judges before whom 
either Saint Paul or his Lord was cited, 
that, we cannot but ii^ret that he let slipj 
an occasion so providentially put in hifr 
way. This illustrious person affords aai^ 
otherawful proof of the danger of stifling 
convictions, postponing enquiries, and^ 
neglecting opportunties. 

Though the political, and military: 
splendour of Athms had declined, and 
the seat of government, after the coa^ 
quest of Greece by the Romans, was 
transferred to Corinth, yet her sun of 
glory was not set. Philosophy and the 
liberal arts were still careftiUy cultivated ; 
students in every department, and from 
every quarter, resorted thither fen: im* 
provement, and her streets were crowded 
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by senators and rhetoricians, philosophers 
and statesmen* 

. As Saint Paul visited Athens with 
views which had instigated no preceding,' 
and would probably be entertained by no 
subsequent traveller, so his atiehtiaii in 
that most interesting city was attracted 
by objects far di£fereht from theirs. He 
was in all probability qualified to ranges 
with a learned eye, over the exquisite 
pieces of art, and to comult and enjoy 
the curious treasures of iiterafure,— 
theatres, and temples, and schools of 
phUosophy, sepulchres and cenotaphs, 
statues of patriots, and portraits of he- 
roes } -^ monuments by which the artist 
had insured to himself the immortality 
he was conferring. Yet one structure 
alone arrested the Apostle's notice, -^ 
the altar of the idolatrous worshippers. 
One record of antiquity alone invited his 
critical acumen, — the mscRiPTiON " To 

THE UNKNOWN GOD.'* 
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The disposition of this pisople, their^ 
passion for disputation^ their charac* 
terfetic and proverbial love of novelty, 
had drawn together a vast assembly^ 
Many of the philosophical sects eagerly 
joined the audience. Curiosity is called \w 
by an ancient writer the wantonness ^ 
of knowledge. These critics came, it\ 
is likely, not as enquirers, but as spies. ^ 
The grave Stoics probably expected to 
hear some new unbroached doctrine, 
which they might overthrow by argu- 
ment ; the lively Epicureans some fresh 
absurdity in religion, which would af- 
ford a new field for diversion ; the citi- 
zens, perhaps, crowding and listening 
from the mere motive that they might 
afterwards have to tell the new thingXhey 
should hear. Saint Paul took advantage 
of their curiosity. As he habitually 
opened his discourses with great mode- 
ration, we are the less surprised at the 
measured censure, or rather the implied 
civility of his introduction. The ambi- 
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guous t€xm ** siq>erst]tiovis'' which he 
employed, might be. either construed 
into respect for their, spirit of religious 
enquiry, or into disp^pprobation of ifs 
^ iinreasonable excess; at least he inti^ 
mated that they were so far from not 
reverencing the . acknowledged gods, 
that they wordhipped one which. was 
" unknown." 

■*• • ■ - » . • . . 

With his. u9ii^.4i(H^f;iniinating mind, he 

did not " reaapn" with these elegant an<jl 

learned Polythei&t§; " out of the S<;ripr 

*f ture^*' of Mfhich they, were tot^jr 

ignpraut, a9 he ha^ dpQ^ at. Antiodi ap4 

Ceg9i$^9> before judges yho were trained 

tri thi9 kp.owW4ge^Qf them t he addr^ss^ 

bi§ precept 9u.djt9js, with an eloqfient 

exposition of natural rejiigion, and of th^ 

providential government of God, politely 

illustrating I;iis observations by citing 

passages from one of their own authors. 

Even by this quotation, without haying 

recourse to Scripture, he was able to 
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pontrovert the Epicurean doctrine, that 
the Deity had no interferenee with hu- 
man concerns; showing liiem on th^ir 
own principles, that ** we are the off- 
** spring of God ;'* that «^ in Him we 
<« live and move and have our being /* 
and it is worth observing, that he could 
select from a poet sentiments which 
should come nearer to the trMth than 
from a philosopher,^ 

The orator, rising with his subject, 
afler briefly touching on the long-suffer- 
ing of 6od, awfully announced that 
ignorance would be no longer any plea 

- for idolatry ; that if the Divine forbear- 

- ance had permitted it so long, it was ' in 
order to make th^ wisest not only see, 
but feel the insufficiency of their own 
wisdbm in what related to the grksA 
concerns of religion y but fle nowVrom- 

manded all men every-txihere to repent. 

... . . ^ 

* Acts/xvii. ' 
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He concludes by announcing the solem- 
nities of Christ's future judgment, and 
the resurrection from the dead. 

In considering Saint Paul's manner of 
unfolding to these wits . and sages the 
power and goodness of that Supreme 
Intelligence who was the: object of their 
^ ignorant -worshipi,** we are at once 
astonished at his intrepidity and his ma- 
nagement ; intrepidity, in preferring this 
bold charge against an audience of the 
most accomplished scholars in the world, 
— in charging ignorance upon Athens! 
blindness on the " eye of Greece !'* — and 
management, in so judiciously conduct- 
ing his. oration, ' that the audience ex- 
pressed neither impatience nor displea- 
sure, till he began to unfold the ihost 
obnoxious and unpopular of all doctrines, 
^Jesus raised from the dead. > . 

It is recorded by Saint Luke of this 
polished and highly intellectual city, that 
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it was 7x^0% given up to idotatry ; a 
confirmation of the remark of' Pau- 
sanias^ that there were more image- 
worshippers in Athens than in all Greece 
besides. 

We have here a clear proof that the 
reasonableness of Christianity was no 
recommendation to its adoption by those 
people who,, of all others, were acknow- 
ledged to have cultivated reason the 
most highly. What a melancholy and 
heart-humbling conviction, that wit tmd 
learning, in their loftiest elevation, open 
no natural avenue to religion in the 
heart of man ; that the grossest igno- 
rance leaves it not more inaccessible to 
Divine truth ! Saint Paul never appears to 
have made so few proselytes in any place 
as at Athens \ and it is so far from being 
true, as its disciples assert, that philo- 
sophy is never intolerant, that the most 
bitter persecution ever inflicted on the 
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ChriBtians was under the most {Ailoso- 
phical of all the Roman Emperors, * 

In this celebrated city, in which Plato, 
near five hundred years before, dis- 
coursed so eloquently on the immortality 
of the soul, Paul first preached the re- 
surrection of the body. Horace speaks 
of searching for truth in the groves of 
Academus, but Saint Paul was the first 
who ever taught it there. 

* Marcus Aurelius, 
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WAITINGS. 

One of the most distinguished writers 
of antiquity says, that " one man inay 
*• believe himself to be 9s certain of 
" his error as another of his truth." 
How many illustrious ancients, under 
the influence of this conceit, may either 
have carried truth out of its prope]? 
sphere, or brought in some error to fill 
the place which the truth, so transferred^ 
had left vacant ! The Pagan philosophers 
held so great a variety of opinions of the 
supreme good of the nature of man, that 
one of their most learned writers is said 
to have reckoned the number to amount 

VOL. I. L 
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to no less than two hundred and eighty- 
eight. * 

Christianity ought to be accounted a 
singular blessings were it only that it has 
simplified this conjectural arithmetic, and 
reduced the hundreds to, a unit. Saint 
Paul's brief, but comprehensive defini* 
tion, *^ repentance towards God, and 
" faith in our Lord Jesus Christ/' forming 
one grand central point, in which, if* all 
the vain aims and unsatisfied desires of 
the anxious philosophers do not meet, 
this succinct character of Christianity 
abundantly supplies what their aims and 
desires failed to accomplish; for " they 
" erred, not knowing the Scriptures :" 
those Scriptures which proclaim the wants 
of man when they declare his depravity, 
and " the power of God, in providing its 
" only remedy.** 

* Varro. 
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Saint ]^uL> h^urs. aodiiloiidx to 
convince '• his. corivQftsr oC tbe. apostacy 
of tbis^ lliumai^ jaoo. ^ He knew > tbk to foe 
the onlyiixiftthod of; rendering tbe Scrip- 
tures^^theruseltil or intelligible'^ no other 
book, having )e ji^lieitly iproclaiined or ck^ 
cumstantially untolded, this prime truth. 
He furnishes Im fWlowers with this key, 
that they might both unlock the otheri- 
wise hidden treasures of the Bible, and 
open the secret recesses of their own 
hearts. He knew that without this strict 
inquisition into what was pateingiwithin^ 
without this experimental knowledge of 
their own lapsed state, the best books 
may be read with little profit, and even 
prayer be offered up with little> effect. 

i He directs them to follow up this self- 
inspectioii, because without it they, could 
not determine on the quality,- even' of 
their best actions; << Examineyoufselves^ 
*^ prove your ownselves,** is his frequent 
exhortation. He knew, that if we did 

L 2 
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not impede the entrance of Divine light 
into our own hearts, it would show U9 
many an unsuspected cwruption ; that it 
would not only disclose existing evils; 
but awaken the remembrance of former 
ones, of which perhaps the consequences 
still remain, though time and negligence 
have effaced the act itself from the 
memory. 

Whatever be the structure they intend 
to erect, the apostles always dig deep 
for a foundation before they begin to 
buiid. " On Jesus Christ, ^nd him 
" crucified,** as on a broad and solid 
basis, Saint Paul builds all doctrine, and 
grounds all practice; and firm indeed 
should that foundation be, which has to 
sustain such a weight. He points to 
Him as the sole author of justifying faith« 
From this doctrine he derives all sanctity, 
all duty» and all consolation. After hav- 
ing proved it to be productive of that 
most substantial of all supports, |7^ac^ 
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Itvith God; this peace he promises, not 
only through the benignity of God, but 
through the grace of Christ, showing by 
an induction of particulars, the process 
of this love of God in its moral effects, — 
how afflictions promote " patience," how 
patience fortifies the. mind by *^ expe- 
" dence/' and how experience generates 
** hope j" — reverting always in the end 
to the point from which he sets out ; to 
that love of God, which is kindled in 
the heart by the operation of the Holy 
^Spirit. 

He makes all true holiness to hinge on 
this fundamental doctrine of redemption 
by the Son of God, never separating.his 
offices from his person, nor his example 
from his prc^itiation ; never teaching 
that man's nature is to be r^olrmed, 
without pointing out the instrument, and 
the manner by which the reformation is 
to be effected. For one great excellence 
of Saint Paul's writings consists, not only 
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in his demonstrating to us the richeil 
and the glories of Christ, but in showing 
ho\y they may be conveyed to us ; hoW 
we may become possessed of an interest, 
of a right In them. 

Though there is no studied separation 
of the doctrinal from the practical parts 
of his Epistles, they who would enter 
ihost deeply into a clear apprehension of 
the foritier, would best do it by a strict 
obedience to the precejpts of the latten 
He every- where shows that the way to 
receive the truth is to obey it j and the 
way to obey is to lOVe it. Nothing so 
effectually bars up the hestrt, and even 
the understanding, against the reception 
tif truth, as the practice of sin. " If any 
V man will DO his ^ill,** aays the Divine 
iTeacher himself, " he shall Jcnm) of the 
" doctrine,'* • 

* John> vii. 17. 
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It is in this practical applidatibn of 
Divine truth, that the supreige excel- 
lence of Saint PaaPs preaching consists* 
Whenever he has been largely expatiate 
ing on the glorious privileges of believers, 
he never omits to guard his doctrine 
from the use to which he probably fore^ 
saw loose professors might cbnvert it, if 
delivered to the uninformed, stripped 
from the connection with its proper 
adjunct** 

Thus, his doctrines are never barely 
theoretical. He hedges them in, as we 
have elsewhere observed, with the wh<dtf 
circle of duties, or with such as more 
immediately grow out of his subject, 
whether they relate to God, to others, oir 

* We learn from Saint Peter that this pervermif 
had begun even in his own time. EbioH and his foU 
lowers afterwards pushed the charge against Paulas 
far as Antinomianism. Nor has the spirit of the ac-* 
cusation on the one hand, nor the adulteration of the 
principle on the other^ entirely ceased. 

L 4 
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to ourselves. Though it would not be 
easy to pjXKluGe, in his writj^ngs^ a single 
doctrine which is not so protected, never- 
theless^ perhaps, there is scarcely one, in 
the adoption of which, bold intruders 
have not leaped over the fence he raised ; 
or by their negligence laid it bare for 
the unhallowed entrance of others^ con-* 
verting his inclosare into a waste. If 
the duty of living righteously, isoberly^ 
and godly, was ever pre-eminently taught 
by any instructor, that instructor is Saint 
Paul^ if ever the instructions of any 
Teacher have been istrained or per- 
verted, they are his* But if he never 
presses any virtue, as independent of 
faitb^; which is. too much the case with 
SQine, be never fails to press it as* a. con- 
sequence of faiiJ), which is sometimes 
neglected by others. The one class 
preach faith, as if it were ah insulated 
doctrine } the other virtue, as if it were 
a self-originating principle. 
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It is also worthy of observation, that 
in that complete code of Evangeliod 
law, the twelfth chapter of the Romans, 
after unfolding with the most lucid clear- 
ness, the great truths of our religion, he 
carefully inculcates the temper it de- 
mands, before he proceeds to enforce 
the duties it imposes ; that we must be 
" holy'* before we can be " acceptable j'* 
that we must be transformed in the re- 
newing of our mind, is at once made a 
consequence of the grace of God, and a 
:preliminary to our duties towards our 
fellow-creatures. We must offer up 
" ourselves a living sacrifice to God,'* 
before we are directed to act conscien- 
tiously to man. The other disposition, 
which he names as an indispensable pre- 
lude, is humility; for in the very open- 
ing of his subject, he prefaces it with an 
injunction^ not, to, think of ourselves more 
Mghly thaU: we ought to Mnk. To omit 
to cultivate the spirit in which doctrineiS 
^re to be embraced, and the temper iri 

L 5 
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wfiich duties are to be f>erf6nned| is to 
mutilate Christianity, atid to toh it of its 
appropriate character ifad itis highest 
grace. After having shown the means 
for ihe acquisition of virtue, he teaches 
us diligently to solicit that Divine aid, 
without whicJh all means are irieHfeNCtual, 
and all virtues spurious. 

In this invaluable summary, or rather 
this spirit of Christian laws, there is 
scarcely any class of persons, to which 
some appropriate exhortation is riot 
directed. After particularly addressing 
those who fill different degrees pf the 
ministerial oflSce, he proceeds to the 
more general instructions in which all 
are equally interested. Here, again, he 
does' not fail to introduce his documents 
with some powerful principle. Aflfeiition 
and sincerity are the inward feelings 
which must regulate action : — *^ let love 
" be without dissimulation^* 
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The love he ipculcates is of the most 
large and liberal kind; compassion to 
the indigent, tender sympathy with the* 
feeUngs of others, whether of joy or sor- 
row, as their respective circumstances! 
require ; the duties of friendship and 
hospitality, are not forgotten ; conde- 
scension to inferiors ; a disposition to be 
at peace with all ifien is enforced; — 
from his deep knowledge of the human 
heart, implying, however, by a significant 
parenthesis — if it he possible — the dif- 
ficulty, if not impossibility, which its 
corruptions would bring to the establish- 
ment of universal concord. 

He applies hiinself to all the tender 
sensibilities of the heart, and concate* 
nates the several fruits of charity sb 
closeliy, from being aware how ready 
people are to deceive themselves on thi^ 
article, and to make one branch of this 
comprehensive grace stand proxy for an- 
other ; he knew that many are disposed 

L 6 
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to make almsgiving a ground for ne- 
^ecting the less pleasant parts of charity ; 
that some give, in order that they may 
rail, and think that while they open their 
purses, they need put no restraint on 
their tongues. 

s 

He closes his catalogue of duties with 
those which we owe to our enemies j and, 
in a paradox peculiar to the genius of 
Christianity, shows that the revengeful 
are the conquered, and those who have 
the magnanimity to forgive, the con- 
querors. He exhorts to this new and 
heroic species of victory over evil, not 
merely by exhibiting patience under it, 
but by overcoming its assaults with good. 
Could this conquest over nature,, 'which 
soars far above mere forgiveness, be ob- 
tained by any other power but by the 
supernatural strength previously com* 
nionicated? 

Thus he every-where demonstrates. 
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that the maxims of the morality he in- 
culcates, are derived from a full fountain^ 
and fed by perennial supplies. When 
he speaks of human virtue, he never 
disconnects it from Divine influence. 
When he recommends the " perfecting 
" holiness," it must be done " in the fear 
" of the Lord." He shows that there is 
no other way of conquering the love of 
the world, the allurements of pleasure, 
smd the predominance of selfishness, but 
by seeking a conformity to the image of 
God, as well as by aiming at obedience 
to his law. 

That ignoranc6 is the mother of devo* 
tion, has been the axiom of a superstitious 
church J nor is the votary of fanaticism 
less apt to despise knowledge than the 
slave of superstition* 

The first thing that God formed, in 
nature was light. This preliminary bless- 
ing disclosed the other beauties of hi^ 
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creation, which had else remained as un* 
seen as if they had remained uncreated. 
By that analogy which runs through his 
works^ his first operation on the heart is 
bestowing on it the light of his grace. 
Amidst the causes of the corruptions of 
conscience, the darkness of ignorance is 
scarcely to be distinguished from that of 
sin* 

Such indeed is the condition of man in 
his present state, that he ought to labour 
mdefatigably, under the Divine teaching, 
to recover some glimpses of that intel- 
lectual worth which he lost when he for- 
feited his spiritual excellence. Keligious 
men should be diligent in obtaining know- 
ledge, or they will not be able to resist 
gainsayers ; they will swallow assertions 
for truths, and conclude every objection 
to be valid which they cannot reTute. 
An unfurnished mind is liable to a state 
of continual indecision. Error Will have 
the advantage in the combat^ where the 
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champion of truth enters the field with- 
out arms ; for impiety still shows itself, 
as it did in the Garden of Eden, under ^ 
the seiAblanee df knowledge. 

Saint Paul estimated just views and 
right notions in religion so highly, that 
he inaVes the improvement in knowledge 
in the Colossians, a matter not oiily of 
fervent desire, but of incessant t)i'ayer. 
He prays that they might be not dnly 
sincere but intelligent Christians, " filled 
" with the knowledge of God's will in all 
** wisdom and spiritual understanding ;'* 
but he does not forget to teach them 
that this knowledge must be made prac- 
tical, they mmt walk worthy of the Lord, 
they must be fruitful in every good tvork. 
It is among the high ascriptions of glory 
to Christ, that in Him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. And 
this ascription is pressed upon us for the 
manifest purpose of impelling us to seek 
a due participation of them from Him. 
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Saint Paul was a strenuous opposer .6f 
religious ignorance^ It is not too much 
to saj, that he places Intelligence as 
the groundrwork of Christianity. To 
kfum God, and Jesus Christ, whom he 
hath sent, he considers as the first ru- 
diments taught in the Divine schooL 
This knowledge can be acquired only 
by a cordial love, and indefatigable 
study of the volume of Inspiration. All 
the conjectures of the brightest ima* 
gination, al] the discoveries of the pro- 
foundest science, all the glorious objects 
of created beauty, all the attributes of 
angels, all the ideas of excellence we 
can conceive or combine, afford but faint 
shadows, inexpressive figures of the 
^Divinity. The best lights we can throw 
upon his perfections are from his own 
Word, assisted by his own Spirit ; the 
clearest sight* we can obtain of them is 
from our faith in that word, and our only 
strength from our acquiescence in the 
offers of that Spirit. > 

»4 
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And where shall we look in the whqle 
sacred Record for a more consummate 
statement^ at once^ of the proper objects 
of knowledge^ and of the duties result- 
ing from its acquisition, than in the 
writings of this Apostle ? No one who 
has devoutly studied him, can shift off 
the neglect of duty by the plea of igno^ 
ranee. It would be vindicating one sin 
by committing another. He every- 
where exhibits such luminous characters 
of God and Christ, such clear views of 
right and wrong, such living. pictures of 
good and evil, such striking contrasts of 
human corruption and Christian purity^ 
that he who would evade the condemn- 

• 

a'tion which awaits the neglect, or the 
violation, of duty, must produce some 
other apology than that he did not know 
it. What excuse will those modern 
sceptics offer for their trad}icement of 
writings, which they were too shrewd 
either to despise or neglect ? Whatever 
is good in their systems, they derive from 
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a Revelation which they affect to cou- 
temn* They are rich only from what 
they steal, not from that property which 
they may call their own. Reason, which 
could in no wise discover what Christi- 
anity has taught, is glad to adopt, while 
she disavows, what she could never have 
found out herself. She has, however, too 
little honesty, and too much pride, to 
acknowledge her pbligation to the source 
from which she draws* She mixes up 
what she best likes with her own iBate«i 
rials, and defies the world, by separating 
them, to detect the cheat. Revelation, 
in truth, has improved reason, as well 
as perfected morals. 

But if the hitman reasoner despises 
Christianity, some Christians are too 
much disposed to vilify reason. This 
contempt they did not learn of Saint 
Paul. He never taught, that, to neglect 
an exact method of reasoning, would 
make men sounder divines. No such 
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consequences can be deduced from his 
writings. Revealed religion, indeed, 
happily for the poor and illiterate, may 
be firmly believed, and vitally under, 
stood, without a very accurate judg- 
ment, or any high cultivation of the 
rational powers. But without both , with- 
out a thorough acquaintance with the 
arguments, without a knowledge of the 
evidences, it can never be successfully de- 
fended. Ignorance on these points would 
throw such a weight into the scale of 
scepticism, as would weaken, if it did not 
betray, the cause of truth. In our days 
an ignorant teacher of religion is ** a 
" workman that needeth to be ashamed.** 
He should carefully cultivate his reason, 
were it only to convince himself of its 
imperfection. The more he proceeds 
under the guidance of God's Spirit to 
improve his rational faculties, the more 
he will discover their insufficiency ; and 
his humility striking its root more deeply 
as his knowledge shoots higher, he will 
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become more profoundly thankful for 
that Divine revelation, which alone can 
satisfy the desires of his mind^ and fill 
the cravings of his heart. 

Some well-meaning instructors have 
pleaded, in justification of their low at- 
tainments, Saint Paul's exaltation of " the 
** foolishness of preaching to save them 
" that believe/' " It was," says a 
learned divine, <* a mode not unusual 
with Saint Paul, to call a thing, not by 
a term descriptive of its real nature, 
but by a name expressive of the opi- 
nion formed of it by the world, and 
*Vof the effects produced by it/* — In 
calling the Gospel foolishness, therefore, 
^e only adopted the language of the 
Greeks, its Pagan enemies. It was ," the 
" natural man,** to whom the things of 
the Spirit of God were foolishness. The 
expression, therefore, offers no apology 
for nonsense, no plea for ignorance. 
However the humility of Paul might 
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lead him to depreciate " the wisdom- of 
" his own words/V he has left us the 
means of knowing that they were of the 
very first excellence. He depreciates; it 
is true, all eloqufence, whether true or 
false, which was adopted as a substitute 
" for the Cross of Christ.'* He would 
indeed reprobate the idea of loading a 
discourse with ornaments, which might 
draw the attention of the audience from 
the Saviour to the preacher, which by its 
splendour might cast into shade the object 
he was bound to reveal ; which might 
throw into the b^ck-ground that Cross 
which should ever be the prominent 
figure* But though, in establialiing the 
doctrine of the Cross, God aecompUshed 
a promise of long standj^flg, and frequent 
repetition, that he would . ^ destroy the 
« wisdom of the wise, and ' bring to 
<< nothing the understanding of the pru- 
** d^nt,*'. yet th^re is no |>romise that 
igndratice drfcily shall be erected on the 
ruinis pt wisdom ; the prbmise runs that 
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the ¥^isdom from above shall supe^se^is 
the pride of* human wisdom. 

. One of the fuodamental ti:uths w^i<;h 
the Apostle labours to. e3tabli$h is, that 
the attainment of Divine knowledge^, pror 
gress in holiness, conquest over sin, with 
all c^her spiritual gains, are to be. effected 
only by the power of the Spirit of God. 
This doctrine, the importance of which 
be every-where intimates* he more expli- 
eitly teaches in the eighth chapter of 
Bomans. This conviction, which he felt 
deeply, he paints forcibly* Yet, though 
insisted on with such frequency and 
emphasis, many receive this as a specu- 
lative dogma, instead of a highly practi- 
cal Ifuth. Many distrust the reality of 
this power, or, if they allowats ^2;istence, 
they disbelieve its agenqy. 

This tenet, however, so slightly . re- 
gardedy is in. every part of thg New 
Testament, not barely noticed b^ allfi? 

6 
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sion, but incessantly either peremptorily 
^Mserted, or cohstatitly assumed. Would 
the Apostle repeatedly refer tis, as the 
only deliverer from sin, to an ideal per- 
son ? Would he mock us by a bare state- 
ment of such a power, and an unmeaning 
promise of such a deliverance, without 
directing us how it is to be obtained ? 
The fervtot habitual prayer of faith is 
the mean suggested. It is rational to 
suppose that spiritual aid must be at- 
tained by a spiritual act. God is a spirit. 
Spirit and truth are the requisites ex- 
pected in: his worshippers. Though this 
doctrine is insisted on not less than 
twelve times in this chapter only, there is 
not one tenet of Christianity, in the 
adoption of which, the generality are 
more reluctant. As the Messiah was the 
great promise of the Old Testament, so 
jis the Holy Spirit of the New. 

It h unreasonable for us to say, we dis*- 
]beU6VB thd posnbility^ of the c^etation of 
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the Holy Spirit, because we do not un- 
derstand when, or in what manner it 
acts, while we remain in such complete 
ignorance how our own spirits act within 
ourselves. It is proof sufficient, that we 
see its result, that we perceive the effect 
of this mysterious operation, in the actual 
change of the human heart. Our sense 
of oar internal weakness, must convince 
us, that it is not effected by any power of 
our own. The humble cannot but feel 
this truth, the ingenoous cannot but ac- 
knowledge it. Let us be assured, that 
Infinite Wisdom, which knows hpw we 
are constituted, and what are our wants> - 
knows how his own spirit assists those 
who earnestly implore its aid. 

39int Paul powerfully inculcates that 
new and spiritual worship which was so 
condescendingly and beautifully taught 
by the Divine Teacher, at the well of 
Sychar, when he declared that the splen- 
dours of -the Temple worship, hitherto 
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performed exclusively in one distin- 
guished place, should be abolished, and 
the cumbrous ceremonies and fatiguing 
forms of the Jewish ritual set aside, to 
make way for a purer mode of adoration ; 
when the contrite heart was to supersede 
the <;o8tly saciifi(5e, and God should be 
* worshipped in a way mor^ suited to his 
spiritual nature. * * 

Yet, even here, the wise moderatixm 
of Paul is visible. He did not manifest 
his dislike of one extreme point by flying 
to the antipodes of opposition : when 
ostentatious rites were pronounced to be 
no longer necessary, he did not adopt, 
like some other reformers, the contrary 
ej^cess of irregularity and confusion* 
While the internal principle was the 
grand concern, the outward appendage 
must be decorous. To keep the extericur 
^« decent*' and " orderly^*' was embie- 

' * Gospel of St« John, chap« iv« 
VOL, I. M 
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matioal of the parity and mg^z^f 
wMutxl 

.' . * . ^ . . • » 

Whiie Saint Paul*s severe reproof of 
.the confu^on and irregvlaritii^ which 
dtsgraped the Church of Corinth, ^oves 
him ' to be a decided jenemj to the dis-^ 
tempers' of spintn^ vanity an|l. enthu; 
siasm ; he does not, Ifke a ^it^rldty Mr 
prover, seize the occasion given by their 
imprudence to treat with levity the power 
of jreligiota Itself: he does iiot lay Jiokl )(m 
the error he condemns for a pretence to 
deride: tr^e sseal, and to render ridicu- 
k>U8 the gifts wl)iob had 'been indecently 
abuaed« On tbe contrary, he pbservies 
how iinpi^erly' 4;h66e ^gifi^ and supepna- 
tnral powers bad ^hem pded by some on 
whom they Wiei^ conferred ; 'whO| *be 
lan^ents, were more^an^Cfous to 6<^psie 
«ach other m ibese skdwy 4iiistiiic)iaiis^ 
than to ednver^ them ¥o ithe puarpMes of 
practical use and excellence; he advises, 
that •* i^iritual pfis** may be directed 



t9 ijifiir (true etid;; ^tiaat ye tnay excel 
^' to-thteiifymg of the Oiuicfa :'' get^ 
drea^ndft ike (lenders, tUat they tfaemi* 
selves wei!e nothing more than vehicles 
and organs of ihe dpsration bf the *4^ifH:i 
Wk3e he . insinuatefiS that, were ' these 
mivacaloiis powers Iheir sole distinctiGai^ 
it /ihight ;be doubtful by what speciiie 
maiic to : recognise in them the genmne 
Christiaiii he removes tibe difficulty, %y 
showing them there was a more exceUent 
tam/t ^ which they might most indist 
|mtabiy ms^e ovA their title. . This 
•* way," which is now; as it was tfaisti^ 
the discriminating characteristic of 'the 
true believer, is Charity ; all the priDpeit^ 
ties of which he describes, not for their 
instruction dnly,- but ibr oursP^^ 

If the Apostle has feer^, dn tb^; m^ 
iiand, ftimisbed no example ibt UpcftogJ^ 
^for-fenthuaiUsm' and ^ccentt'icity 5 if thd 

t « _> I .' ... 

* 1 Corinthians, xii* : • . 
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solidity of his piety, and the sobriety of 
his mind, are uniformly opposed to the 
unprofitable iervors of fanaticism, both 
in doctrine and conduct, yet, on the 
other hahd, his life and writings are quite 
as little favourable to a more formidable, 
because a less suspected and more com- 
mon evil,— -we mean indifference. Cold* 
ness and inefficiency, indeed, are, in the 
estimation of some persons, reputable, 
or at least safe qualities, and often obtain 
the honourable name of Prudence ; but 
Co Saint Paul it was not enough that 
nothing wrong was done ; he considered 
it reproach sujBScient, that nothing y^A^ 
dpjig, 

He sometimes intrenchesf himself in 
the honest severity which his integrity 
compels him to exercise against the 
opposers of vital Christianity, . by addu- 
cing some pointed censure against theip 
from ipen of their own party or country. 
For instf^nce, >yhen he condemns^ in his 
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tetter to their new bishop, Titus, the 
lii!kxurious, avaricious, and slckthful Cre^ 
tans, he corroborates the truth of his 
testimony by the authority of one of 
their own poets, or *< prophets;** These 
slow sensualists, thete indulgers of ap« 
petite, these masters of ceremonies, he 
not only stigmatises hiniself, but adds 
to his Pagan quotation^ "^^ this witness is 
** true." • And it may be adduced as a 
striking instance of his discriminating 
mode of church government, that this, 
wise ecclesiastical ruler, who had before, 
exhorted Timothy, the bishop of ano* 
tihier church, to ^* be gentle unto all men, 
*^ meekly instructing those who oppose 
•• themselves," now directs Titus to 
** rebuke sharply" these temporising 
teachers, and unholy livers. 

He saw that a grave and sedate indo- 
lence, investing itself with the respect-^ 

• Titus, ]'• 
M 3 
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^\e s^ttnbut^ c^ moderatior)^ eat^ put t^e^ 
r&fy heat's core. q£ piety.. . Be, knew 
lSti»t these somnolent charaeibefs cc^miaoHr: 
kicate the repose which they enjqjf ; t^at 
they cxeite no alarm, becaud^ th^ feel, 
miine^ Thfiartale oii^observancea^isj.r^ju^ 
kirly< brought in;, their list Qf.&r^as ^ 
Completely cmade out. Fcorms^ it iar tvm^. 
sfce vi^uable tiii^s^ wheur thipy anet 
^^ H^ ^ a dead/ hedge ti^ secmi^ the» 
•? qiiicfcj** but here 1^&ohsGvv9Xkce$:$^, 
i^siedOdi Jteose tibe &£m& are.>thiS) vi^ol^. 
(tf the :feiic&. Tim dead feii€^ Ji m^ 
eMsidered^aa aipsotectiopy^but i^ wb9i^ 
tute. The teachei^ amd the: ^ligbt^j n§ir. 
ther disturbing ndf 4ifitetrb^) but. s^^^^h^ 
ing Bsidj soGiJsed^ rtciprofeatiQ ;ciyi^tifS5.' 
^chan)^' etimiii«n:dati67&. I^ 1 i ttl^g^pd^ 
is done> it is well j if no oiieam i^ gitfi^ 
it is better ; if no superfluity of zeal be 
imputed?^ it isi best of aU. : The Ap^le 
felt ijhat th^ Prophet expressiectrr: *^MjJ. 
" people love to have it $o." 



! I^f ha^s the sum and snbst^ce i>f thie, 
duties of a Christian minister, to which 
there is also a reference in this chapter, 
was never compressed intd so sm'aH a 
compass, as in his charge to his bel^ved*^ 
Titus:* ; — ff;In ail things sbiywing thg^^^ 
** a pattern (tf good Works* . Jnt doetrin^- 
*! shctwmg uMWTupiMss^ gramtt/^ ^nce- 
*t ri^t sdtmd speech^ *^ We see h&t^y in 
ardfe^ jsigBificaJst iKoxds^ a rule of .c6a- 
4uctaiKl:of instruction which is siscaQp*-' 
tMde o£ the widest efxpansion. i Thenw^t 
daborat^ paiupbrase will add little to the 
4sid)6t93itiaL wbrtk'of thk hneC momtiDn. 
lEffseTy^ itbtn^rtor iniiflfc' iarcfisb bis cvwn- 
pi^cttca][ :co»Biiekitary ^' trarisfi^ring 
into his life. tl^ pattern,, and irita his: 
preaching tja» precept!. He. adds, the 
sure efieet of aUfeand doctrine sd ear- 
react: will bcf €« sil^ice caldttiny j 'the* 
adversary of reipigilon wiU be aslmnQdr of' 
his enmity when he sees, the purity of its 

m 

* TitUByii. • . 
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professor defeat all attempts to discredit 
him. 

It is a truth, verified in every age of 
the Church^ that the doctrines which 
Saint Paul preached, stood^in direct op^i* 
position to. the natural dispositions of 
man ; they militated against his corrupt 
affections ; they tended to subdue what 
liad been hitherta invincible, — the stub-^: 
bom human will; to plant self-denial, 
where self-love had before overrun the 
ground. To convince of sin, to point 
to the Saviour, to perfect holiness^ yet 
to exclude boasting, are the Apostle^s 
invariable objects* These topics he 
urges by every power of argument, by 
every, charm of persuasion ; by every 
injunction to the preacher, by every 
motive to the hearer ; but these injunc- 
tions, neither argument, persuasion, nor 
motive can ever render engaging. Man 
loves to have his corruptions soothed ; 
it is the object of the Apostle to combat 
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them I tmh would have his errors in- 
duced ; h is the object . of the religion 
which Paul preached, to^radicate them* 

. Qf the dislike excited against the 
lq)|9ll^' ambassadors of the Gospel, by 
those who live in oppo^tion to its doc«* 
trines, our common experience furnishes 
us with no unapt emblem. When we 
have a piece of unwelcome news to re- 
port; we prepare the hearer by a soothing 
introduction ; we break his fall by some 
softening circumstance ; we invent some 
conciliatory preamble : he listens ; he 
distrusts j — but we arrive at the pain- 
ful truth ; — the secret ; is oul^ the pre- 
paration is absorbed in the reality, the 
evil remains in its fuir force; nothing" 
but the painful fact is seen, heard or 
felt. 

^\ Thy news hath made thee a most ugly man!** 

* 

The Apostle knew that it would affi>rd 
little comfort to the humble Christian to 

M 5 
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tmi^ the fargivenjess of ains tin vagtu^^tttti 
geneiad tenos^ He pet i^adtq ^Mt belieiisr 
to endeavour to obtain evidence of his 
OW31 : iait^Gst ih this : great >^ sal vaiJbn^ 
l^e^foxmisnn of forgnoaine^ ma^ #Qiwv 
hut iL the ^j&sxn&tA reach^ oot^to^ tif§pif 
lee have iio. pei^onal- iMwe^t i^^^-tbe 
ofifesed. Bedenapfeion, if ^^ ^^e^ da it o t indivi'^ 
Aa&Uy wdc communion witll t^ W^heir 
lajf' Spirits^ the Saviour of ttiew^rld witf 
fiot be^our Saviour. . But that be ' might 
not gtve false* comfort^ Paut^ vwiieii' he 
^wisbea «* peace/' Aimbeg'-** . gft^^-al&o j 
this last he alwaye^^ces^ first ^ in cipder^ 
knqwing that, before the peace can be 
solid, it musthave grace f^r its pi^eeursoF. 

The character of the peace Wbi€fh here- 

» . . . . 

Oommends is of the highest order of bless* 
ings. The peace which nations make 
wjjth eaqh other frequently jncludea no 
more than that they will do each other 
lie evilf but* *f lim peaiee of Grod^' insures 
to us alt that is good, by keeping our 

J4v 



liearbs md lam^ in tbe lovie^ . ami i^tiaw* 
icdge of tine ¥atMer,. m^ ^fUs aoii J^us 

• r • 

♦. . < • It 

In regicd ta Saint Pai^Ps ee^dl^siasticaJl 
imlity^ wei are: a^re.that sOiae persons, 
^ith 3 view, td k>wito the geaef al useful- 
1QM8 of his E|ii9tl:e9». objf ct, tl^t in jof^y 
instaiices; &peciaily in the first to jthe 
CorintMaBs^ the Apostle. has Hmijtie4 hi^ 
instracthms to uiages which rdat^; Q9!^ly 
to the piecaliar concenw of a pitttiCblar 
chunzth or individual person^ ' md . t^at 
tbey might have been spared in a work 
meant;for general edification^ . .'; 

9 

But these are not, as some insist, mere 
local controversies, ob&dete dispat&s, 
With which v^e have no concern^ Socie^^ 
ties, as' well as ;the individuaU of whQm 
they ace coipposed,, af e much tbe Moie 
in all periods: ; and though the^ Qont^m-- 
tions of the churches which h^. Mdises^i^, 
might differ something in matteiv and 
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much in form and ceremony, from those 
of HQQodem date ; yet. the spirit of divi-* 
sioD, of animosity, of error, of oppo* 
sition, with which all churches are more 
or less infected, will have such a com* 
mon resemblance in all ages, aa may 
make us submit to take a hint or a cau* 
tion even from topics which may seem 
foreign to our concerns ; and it adds to 
the value of Saint Paul's* expostulations, 
that they may be made in some degree 
appl&caible to other cases. His directions 
are minute, as well as general, so as 
scarcely to leave any of the incidents of 
life, or the exigencies of society, totally 
unprovided for. 

t There are, it is obvious, certain things 
which refer to particular usages of the 
general church at its first institution, 
which no longer exist. There are fre- 
quent references to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, and other circum* 
stances, which though they have now 
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ceased, are of great impdrtance as con- 
nected with its history, and assisting in 
its first formation ; and the writer who 
had neglected to have recorded them 
would have been blameable, and the 
Epistles which had not alluded to thetn, 
would have been imperfect 

While the Apostle made adequate pro- 
visions, such as the existing case required, 
or rather permitted, he did not abso- 
lutely legislate, as to external things, for 
any church ; wisely leaving Christianity 
at liberty to incorporate herself with the 
laws of any country into which she 
might be introduced j and while the doc- 
trines of the new religion were precise, 
distinct, and definite, its ecclesiastical 
character was of that generalised nature 
which would allow it to mix with any 
form of national government This was 
a likely means both to promote its exten- 
sion, and to prevent it from imbibing a 
political temper, or a spirit of inter.* 
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with tbe secular ecmcecos.bl'aay 

rrThe:.mmiid^ i$^ &at 1j^ work is M 
Ul^e localy that it saivoufs ao little of 
^^Ditioe}) or Jjepusafem^ of Fbilif^i or 
Corinth ; but that sdiiiost alLis df such 
general application : relative circum-^ 
stiM3ces did inde^ bperate, biit they 
always operated subordinately. The 
I^if^lQ'to the, Ephesians i» not marked 
with one local peculiarity. Tber$ is not 
a aii^le deduction to he made frdm the 
universal appUcableness cf thi» el^^nt 
and poweiful epitooie of the Gospel. 

■ 

Saint I^aul belongs not particukrl>y to 
the period in which he lived, but is 
equally the property of each suceeaeiVe 
race of beings^ Time does riot diminish 
thcar interest in him. He is as fi'esh to . 
every centmy as to his own ; and the 
truths he preaches will be as. intimately 
connected with that age which shall pre^ 
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cede the dissolution of the world, as with 
that in which he wrote. The sympa- 
thies of the real believer will always be 
equally awakened by doctrines which will 
equally apply to their consciences, by 
primnples whidi will always have a re- 
ference to their practice, by promises 
^ftludi/vi^ilL always «arry. cottsolation to 
fttieir. h^avtaw. By ike Christiatts of all 
mmntries, Paul wiU be considered as a 
coanopcdite, and by those of all asgei as 
a. eotDteoiparary* Even^ when be ai^ 
dresses: individuak,. his pcdn^t of view is 
mainkmd* He lodked to the world as 
Ms seene^ and to cdleetive man as thi 
acton 
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CHAP. X. 

THE STyiE AND GENIUS OF SAINT PAUL. 

Though Saint Paul frequently alludes 
to the variety of his sufferings, yet he 
never dwells upon them. He does not 
take advantage of the liberty so allow- 
able in friendly letters, «-— that of endea- 
vouring to excite compassion by those 
minute details of distress, of .which, but 
for their relation in the Acts of the 
Apostles, we should have been mainly 
ignorant* 

How would any other writer than the 
Apostle have interwoven a full state-* 
ment of his trials with his instructions, 
and how would he have indulged an 
egotism, not only so natural and so par- 
donable, but which has been so accept* 
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able in those good men who have given 
us Histories of their own life and Times I 
That intermixture^ however, which ex- 
cites so lively an interest, and is so proper 
in Clarendon and Baxter, would have 
been misplaced herd. It would have 
served to gratify curiosity, but might 
not seem to comport with the grave plan 
of instruction adopted by the Apostle ; 
whilst it comes with admirable graee 
from Saint Luke, his companion in 
travel. 

Saint Paul's manner qf writing will be 
found in every way worthy of the great- 
ness of his subject. His powerfql and 
diversified character of mind seems to 
have combined the separate excellencies 
of all the other sacred authors — the 
loftiness of Isaiah, the devotion of David, 
the pathos of Jeremiah, the vehemence 
of Ezekielj the didactic gravity of Moses, 
the elevated morality and practical good 
sense, though much more highly coloured, 
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of iSaint James ; the sublinte <Kmeeptiond 
ajid deep views^ of Saint John^ the noble 
energies and. burning zeal of Saint Peter/ 
To all these, be added his q^u, strong 
argumentative powers, idepth of though t^ 
antHntensity of feeling* Xn ever jf sittgte 
department he was eminently gifted } so 
that what Livy said of Cata might wiitb 
far greater truth have beeja< asserted of 
Saint Paul, — that yoi* would think Iwra. 
bora- for th^estngle thing iit whiek he was 
engaged. . - - 

Vt€ b^ye observed in an early^hajp^r^ 
that in the Evangelists $h€ naked mag«(My' 
of truth' re#tisf d to owe- a^y^ thing to 4^ 
artiflees ol* coinposvtion^ In Saint Paulas 
Epistles, ^ due, though less stiict degree; 
of simplkity is observed ; di^rin^^ in 
style &om the other, as the coananeiit 
from the t^xt, a. letter front a History ;. 
taking the same ground as to dbctyme^ 
devotion, and. duty, y*t JbrancbiRg -ottt 
into a wider range, breaking the subject 



into more {mrts^ and giving resuUs io- 
steadi of facts. 

Though more at liberty, Saint P^il 
makes a sober use of hfa privilege: though 
nevejp ambit^iouf} of ornament, his style is 
aft much varied as his subjfi<5t, ^nd always 
adapted to it. He is by turns vehement 
and tender, and sometimes both atonee^ 
impassioned, and didactic; now pursu- 
ing Ibis, point with, a logical exfK^tnass, 
BOQf diffdaxning die rules^ oiVwfakk.be 
wa&:» HKurtor^ often making fai&noblef 
neglect JBore, impressive tha^ ti^e mei^ 
dbri^ecrt ^nrangenienit, iii& iisn^idaril^ 
ihoit .torching Aan^ the most hscid anden 
He i» frequently afti»rupt, and sometimes 
dbdcHre : his^ reasoning, though gcfnerallx: 
dear, k, as the best critics^ aUo^w, some* 
times^ ifivolved^ perhaps owing' to the 
suddenness of his^ transitions, the rapidity; 
of hi& ideas, the sensibility of his soiaL 



J ' 



- But complicated as hi& meaning may 
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occasionally appear, all his compKcationi?' 
are capable of being analysed into prin- 
ciples; so that from his most intricate 
trains of reasonings the most unlearned 
reader may sfelect an unconnected maxim 
of wisdom, a position of piety, an apho^ 
rism of virtue, easy from its brevity^ 
intelligible from its clearness, and valu-^ 
able from its weight; 

An apparent j though not unpleasing^ 
disconnection in his sentences is somes 
times found to arise from the absence of 
the conjunctive parts of speech. He is 
so affluent in ideas, the images which 
crowd in upon him are so thick-set, that 
he could not stop their course while he 
might tie them together. This absence 
of the connecting link, which in a meaner 
writer might have induced a want of 
perspicuity, adds energy and force to 
the expression of so spirited and clear-* 
sighted a writer as our Apostle. In the 
sixth chapter of the second of Corin- 
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ihtans, there are six consecutive vers^ps 
without one conj unction • Such a par- 
ticle would have enfeebled the spirit, 
without clearing the sense^ The variety 
which these verses, all making up but 
one period, exhibit, the mass of thought, 
the diversity of object, the impetuosity 
of march, make it impossible ' to read 
them without catching something of the 
fervour with which * they are written. 
They seiem to set the pulse in motion 
with a corresponding quickness ; and 
without amplification, seem to expand 
the mind of the reader into all th^ io)- 
mensity of space and time. 

Nothing is diffiised into weakness. If 
his conciseness may be thought, in a 
very few instances, to take something 
from his clearness, it is more than made 
up in force. Condensed as his thoughts 
are, the inexhaustible instruction that may 
be deduced from them, proves of what 
expansion they are susceptible. His com- 
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pression bass an energy ^ Ms imageiy It 
i9pirit» his diction sm impetuosity, which 
art T^oald in vain labour to mend« i£s 
straightforward sense makes his way to 
the heart more -sorely than theirs, Who 
go out of their road ibr omument He 
never interrapts the race to pidk up tbe 
golden bait. 

- • . • ' . . . ' 

Our Apostle, when he has not leisure 
for reflectipn himself^ almost by imper- 
ceptible methods invites his 'reader to 
reft^ct When he appears only to skim 
a subject, he will suggest ample fixod 
for long-dwelling meditation. Every 
sentence is pregnant with thought, is 
abundant in- instri»cti6n« Witnes]& the 
many thoosands of sermons "which h^i4e 
spriing fipom ttese^comparatively few, but 
most prolific seeds. Thus, if he does not 
visibly pursue the march of eloquence by 
the critic's, paitfa, he nAver iails to attain 
its noblest ends.,' Idle is full withbiit dibT- 
foseness, copious witfaoiit' redundance. 
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II i& eloquence is nqt b, soiooth :and 
ttcmriog ^ iwliidi liifacica*es the suiiaoe^ 
but a sharp instmment which mak« a 
deep incision^ It penetrates to the diSf 
seotion c>f the inmost 43oul, *^ to the 
>^ dividing aoemdeor^ the sool and spirit; 
^^ and is a diBcemer of the thoughts an4 
** intehtiovrs xif the heart.'' 

The oKimerous and }ong digres8ionf$ 
often ;fbciiid, and sometimes <;omplained 
of, -in this great writer, never make Aim 
lose Mghtv of the point from which he 
sets out, .and the nyarl^ to which he is 
tending. JFIrom his most discursive flights 
he never fails to bring home some added 
strength to the truth with which he 
tbegins i and wheii he is longest oh ^he 
wing, or loftiest in his ascent, he cornels 
back to the subject, enrfdied with 
additional matter, and animated with 
redoubled vigour. This is .p^ticniarly 
exefnplified in the third chapter of thte 
£pl)^i^ahs^, of which the lyhole is^ onfe 
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entire parenthesis, eminently abounding 
jn effusions of humility, holiness, and 
love, and in the rich display. of the 
Redeemer's grace. — " For this cause I 
^* bow my knees unto .the God and 
«* Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
** whom the whole family in heaven and 
^* earth is named, that he would grant 
" you according to the riches of his 
^« grace, to be strengthened with might 
<* by his spirit in the inner man ; that 
V Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
*f faith J that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be. able to 
comprehend with all saints, . what is 
<< the breadth, and length, and depth, 
<* and height ^ and to know the love of 
f^ Christ, which passeth knowledge,, that 
<< ye might be filled with all the fulness 
« of God,'' 

In the prosecution of any discourse, 
though there: may appear little method, 
he has frequently, besides the topic im-* 

^3 
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mediatel^r in hand, sem^ point to bring 
forward, not directly, but in an incidental 
yet most impressive manner. At the 
moment when be seems to wander from 
the direct line of his pursuit, the object 
which he still has had in his own vichr^ 
unexpectedly starts up before that 6f his 
hearer. In the recapitulation of the 
events of hiis life before Festun and 
Agrippa, when nothing of doctrine 
appears to be on his daind } be suddenly 
breaks out^ << Why should it be thought 
<< a thAng incredible with you, that God 
" should raijse the dead?" He then 
resumes his narrative as rapidly as he 
had flown oflF from it ; but retuma to his 
doctrine at the close with the additional 
circumstance, that ^* Christ was the first 
'^ that should rise from the diead ;''--«- as 
if, having before put the question in the 
abstract, he had been since paving the 
way for the e^tablii^meht df tibe fact: 

VOL. n N ■ ': ' ' '"' 
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Saint Taul is happy, in a mode of brief 
allusion, and in the art of awakening 
recollection by hints. It is observable 
often, how little time he wastes in nar- 
rative, and how much matter he presses 
into a few words : "Ye, brethren, have 
suffered the like things of your own 
countrymen, even as they have of the 
" Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus 
" and their own prophets, and have per- 
" secuted us ; and they please not God, 
" and are contrary to all men, — forbid-* 
ding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they might be saved ; to fill up their 
sins always — for the wrath is come 
•• upon them to the utmost/* What 
a quantity of history does this sketch 
present ! " What a picture of their cha- 
racter, their crimes, and their punish- 
ment! 

Nor does his brevity often trench on 
his explicitness. In the fifth chapter 
of the first of Thessalonians, from 
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the fourteenth to the twentieth verse, 
there are no fewer than seventeen funda^ 
mental, moral, and religious monitions^ 
comprising almost all the duties of a 
Christian life in the space of a few lines. 
The selection of his words is as apt, . as 
his enumeration of duties is j ust He be^ 
seeches his converts " to know them that 
" are over them, and very highly to 
" esteem them in love for their works^ 
" sake;'* while to the performance of 
every personal, social, iand religious duty 
he exhorts them. 

The correctness of his ju4gment d.p- 
pears still more visibly in the \aptness 
and propriety of all his allusions, meta- 
phors, and figures. In his Epistle to the 
Hebrews he illustrates and enforces the 
new doctrine by reasonings drawn from, 
a reference to the rites, ceremonies, and 
economy of the now obsolete dispen- 
sation ; sending them back io the records 
of their early Scriptures. Again, he does 

N 2 
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not talk of Ae Isdimikn gamies to tKe 
Romans^ nor to the Greeks of Adoptian; 
The latter ter^l he jjodicioitsly iises to* 
the Remans, to whom the practice was^ 
fitmiliar, and explains by the t^e of* it 
the,doctrinw of the grace of God in theii* 
ndemptidii, their adoption as his chiih 
dren, and their ** inheritance with the 
*• saints in light.** On the other hand, 
the illurtration borrowed from the rigor- 
ous abstinence which was practised by 
the competitors in the Grecian games^ 
to fit them for athletic exercises^ would 
convey to the most illiterate inhabitant 
of Adhaia, a lively idea of the subjuga- 
tion of appetite, required in the Chris- 
tian combatant ^ The close, of this la8t-> 
mentioned fmalogy by the AposUe, opens 
a laige fidd for instruction^ by a brief 
but beautiful comparison, betwe^i the 
valuQ and duration. of the f adinggatland 
worn by the victorious Greek, with v tl^ 
incorruptible crown of the. Chrisiiai^ 
coh^eror. . 
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But whether it be metaphor, en: iUua- 
tratilDO, dr allusion, lie seldom fatb to 
^aw from it some practical jilfegrefiK^ for 
iiis owD hamiliation. In the jpresebt ciM^ 
he witids up the sut^ect with, a salutaiy 
fear, in which all who lu-e engaged in the 
religious instniction of x>th6rs are deeplf 
interested* So fat is he from se}fr<eon^ 
dence or self-^satisfaction, becaucfe.h^ llv^s 
in the constant habit of impycovldig otheana^ 
that he adduces the very practice of this 
duty as a ground of caution to himse^ 
He appropriates to himself a general pos- 
sibility, ** lest that hy any means when 
** I have preached to othef^ / Anf^ 
•** should be a castaway/' 

Another metaphor, to which for its 
fueculiarity we cannot hdp. nial^ing a 
4littinct reference^ occurs in the twelfth 
chapter of the first of Corinthians. The 
%ure with which he there instructs the 
church of Coritith in the n^ure, use, and 
variety of spiritual gifts, whilst it beajns 

^ 8 
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a strong resemblance to the ccilebrated 
apologue with which Menenius Agrippa 
'appeased the tumult of the Roman popu- 
lace in the infancy of the Consular 
government, is still much superior to it. 
Saint Paul reproves their dissensions in a 
16ng chain of argument, where he illus- 
trates the wisdom of the Holy Spirit in 
his distribution of gifts, by a similitude 
taken from the component parts of the 
liuman body; which, though distinct and 
various, make up by union one harmo- 
nious whole. He explains their incor- 
poration into Christ by the interest which 
the;. body has in the several members, 
each of which by its specific oflSce con- 
tributes to the general good. He proves 
"the "excellence of the dispensation to con- 
sisf in that very variety which had pro- 
duced the contention ; and- shows that, 
had the same powers been given to all, 
the union would have been broken^ ^ as 
each portion would havie been useless in 
a state of detachment from the rest, whick 
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now contributed to the general org^nisH 

ation of the human franoe. ' 

■ 

. . - . • - — • 

As an orator, Saint Paul unquestion- 
ably stands in the foremost rank. When 
the renowned Atitenian so ^^ wielded the 
** fierce democracy/' as. to animate. with 
one common sentiment the whole assem- 
bly against Philip } — when his great rivsd 
stirred up the Roman senate against tb^eir 
oppressors, and , by the power of his elo- 
quence made Catiline contemptible, and 
Anthony detestable j they had ^eyeiy 
thing in their favour. Their vCJbaracter 
was established : each held a distinguished 
x)ffice in the state. .. They stood on the 
yautage-ground of the highest rank and 
reputation. ; When they spoke, ; admir- 
ation stopd waiting to applaud.^ :Their 
characters commanded attention. Their 
subject insured approbation. Each^ too, 
had the advantage of addressing his; 0W9 
friends, his own countrymen — men of 
the same religious and political hdjbits 

N 4 
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with tbeiAiielveft. Before they started, 
they had already pre-c^ci^ipied half the 
road to success and glory. 

Now totn to Bftul!-^A stranger, poor, 
persecuted^ lil^rotected, unsupported — 
despised before^hand, whether he were 
considered te a Jew or a Christian ; soli- 
tary> deli^neeiess^ degraded even to 
ehaans {•"^-^yet did he ms^e the prgudicedl 
King Vacillate in hisr opinion, the unjust 
judge tremble on his seat* The Apostle 
<if tile Gentiles owed none of his success 
to an a^^eal to the conrupl passions of 
his attdience^ Bemotithenes and Ciciero, 
it must be confessed, by their arguments 
and their eloquence^ but not a litile Hao 
by their raiUng. and invective, kindSed 
ttrbng ediotfotts in &t minds of their 
TCSpecti ve audience^ Now these vitu-- 
perjations, it must be xemembered, wciie 
applied to vtker perscms, not to the 
bearera, -— and. men find a wonderful 
facnlity in admiring satire not directed 
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at themselves. But in the case 6f Sfttnt 
PauU the Very persons addressed were at 
«nbe the accused! and tte judges. The 
auditors wore to apply ^le searcfanig 
truths to their owft heartaj lo look in^- 
ward ott the mortifying spectade of their 
o^n errors and vices : so that the Apostle 
had the feelings of the hearers eotnpiet^y 
against him, whilst the Pagan orator had 

tlUMte of his audience already on bis side. 

■ . ' . , ' . 

I 

To crown all, Saint Paul has nobly ex* 
amplified the rule of Quinctilianl Hi 
owed the best part of his oratory t6 his 
being ^* a good man/' as well as a good 
speaker. Otherwise, says that great 
cffeic, ^ though the orator may ainuse 
^' the imagidfltibn^ he • will never I'eadi 
« the hekrfc** 

« • i 

Conviction was the soul of his elo» | 

qudnce. He has no hesitatioh in hit 
religioii|i^ discussions. Whenever he 
summoned the attributes of his mind to \ 

N 3 
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oouncil, dedsion always presided* Hi^ 
doctrines had a fixed system. . There was 
nothing conjectural in his scheme. Hip 
Qtiiid was never' erratic for want of. a 

* 

<;entre. . Jesus Christ, the same y eister- 
day, to-day, and for ever, — • with whom 
is no variableness neither shadow of turn- 
ing, is the sun of his system ; and round 
this centre every doctrine issuing froni 
his lips, every grace beaming in his soul, 
moved harmoniously. Whilst he did not, 
like the exploded philosophy, invert; or^er, 
by making the orb of day dependen;t pn 
the lesser fires, which owe to him what- 
ever light and heat they possess ; he did 
not shrink, like the restorer of astrono- 
mical truth, from the most decisive and 
efifectual avowal c^ his opinions^ ; . It is 
curious to observe, that both .thaese. per- 
sons shared a similar fate. The astro- 
nomer was rewarded fox, hijs ^i^CQveries 
with being thrown into a^ prison biy. a 
Pontiff of Rome : -r- for the difl^sion of 
moral light, the Apostle was thrown into 
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a prison by an Emparor of Rome. But 
mark, in the sequel,^ the ' superior iiti 
fluence of revealed . truth over the v con- 
dticty to that, 'of th)& dearest land best 
founded deductions of human reason: 
The philosoplier was irresolute ; the 
J^ipostle persevered. Copeiuicus recant- 
ed, what he knew to be truth, and iwa^ 
set iHe-f Paul disdained liberty ^lipoa 
siith -terms, and.wasput to deatdh.' .j ...■.; 



A 



This resolute avowal, this predominant 
conviction of the sdblimest of truths, 
.enabled Saint Faul to throw into, his. elo- 
quence a heart and a life unknown to 
^other orators: " as a dying* man, he 
V spoke to dying men ;** and pleaded to 
*the feelings of immortal beipgd for the 
Jd£e of their souls* . Others .have selected 
noble objects, obj ects. well worthy th^fr 
:genius and their zeal, — the love ofUieir 
country, liberty, andlife. Paul embraced 
.the same topics, , but how ennobled in 
J their nature I He , taught his hearers." to 

N 6 
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^ desire a better (oomtrj^ thtit i8> nn 
« beaven^/' He showed them << the 
H liberty wbenmdi Okmt hod nnute 
«« them free/^ He poiirted them to 
•* life everliBting/^ 

• In the Taiious counsels or reprooft, 
foanded upon these Divine dootrinesy can 
we be surprised at the frequent interrup- 
tion of an ejaculation or an apostrophe, 
which he seems wholly unable to repress? 
JOften do we participAte those feelings 
whicby as it were, break in upon his most 
-subduftd moments, and impel him to 
miagnify that name, which is above evei^ 
name^ with every ascription of glory, 
and honour, and praise, and sainted ador- 
sition. With a kindred joy and elevation 
of soul, weseeni to make even* the most 
highly-wrought devotional and practical 
efibsions of so great a writer our own: 
and 00 far from coldly condemning What 
we almost believe our own conception, 
we realise something of- the observation 



6t the flnMt Clitic of ratiquity, << that 
^ l^eii the mmd is raised bjr the true 
*^ BubliAae^ it rejoices and gloria as if 
(< itself had produced what it has so 
** much ddig^ttn contempiatingi'' **Ne 
'< real Christian/' says Macknight, ^f ew 
^^ read the doctrinal part of the Epistle 
<-< to jtbe Ephesiaos, without being im- 
*< passed and roused by it^ as by the 
** sotind of a trumpet/^ 

« « 

David, between whose- temper and 
genius, and those of Saint Paul, there 
seems to have been a great resemblance, 
t£r«equently manifests the same inextin- 
guishable energy of soul. His heart, like 
that of the Apostle, is hot within him } 
•tiie lire burns while he is musing* Many 
of the Psalms under dudi. an influence, 
become only one varied strain. of lauda* 
tory prayer. In the nineteenth, for in- 
stance, he breaks out in admiration of the 
Divine law, almost to appearance outa 
^sudden, and. in such m Inexhaustible 
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diversity of expression, as if be cquIbL 
Bever unburden the fulness of his oyer^ 
flowing heart. He describes it in no less 
than six dt£fepent forms of perfection : 
and "vdth every ferm, still resembling bis 
great fellow^saint of after-ages,' he con^ 
tiect^ a practical deduction. Thus by 
infinite variety he proves that his mental 
c^lence is above tautology, and at the 
same time shows that spiritual rich^ 
should be devoted to moral purposes. 
•<< The law of the Lord so extolled, con- 
^* verts the soul^ —gives wisdom to the 
" simple, -^ rejoices the heart, — gives 
«^ light to the ey^es, — is not only true, 
*< but righteous altogether.'* 

if Saint Paul indulges the glowing eis- 
.pression of his own gratitude, it is to 
^communicate the sacred flame to those 
whom he addresses: if -he. triumphs in 
-** the enlargement of his own heart,** it 
is because he hopes by the , infection of 

hdy sympa^thy to enlarge theirs* Ja 
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itfd^hing, however, the sacred flame, let 
41S never forget that, in his warinei^t ad- 
dresses, in his most ^rdent expross^oua of 
grateful love to his God. aod. his. Saviour, 
he never loses sight of that soberoess and 
gravity which become both his subject 
and his<rh$tracter. It is the King eternal 
mmQrtali imdsible — the blessed and onfy 
PotfnU^te — King of Kings, Lard qf 
LqrdSi — He^ who, hath immortality — xvho 
dxvellethin the light that.no man can ap^ 
jfroach unto, — -H^,. who^hath honour and 
power everlasting, to whom, and qf yihom^ 
b^ fe^ls himself to speak. 

May we venture to c^xpress . a wish, 
that some persons of more piety than dis- 
cernoient, <amopgst whom there are those 
who value themselves: on being mm^ 
particMlarly the disciples of .Saint PaiiJ; 
would always, imitate his. chastised Ian* 
guage. When the Apostle pours out the 
fulness of his heart to his Redeemer, 
every expression is as full of veaeratioq 
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as of love. His freedom is a filial fc€6^ 
^oifij ^hiie theif* devout effbsions art 
sometimes mixed with epithets, which 
beteay a familiarity bordering on irre* 
verence. • 

, <« If I am a father, whiere is tniiie hb^ 
«« Hour ; if I am a master, where is my 
f* feat ?*' They may indeed say with 
troth that they are invited td come^<e% 
to the throne of grace. But does not 
Ae very word Throne imply majesty oa 
tte one part, and prostration on tire 
other? Is not" God manifest in the 
" flesh*' sometimes treated with a free- 
dom, I had almost said, a fcmdness, in 
which th6 divine part of his niature seems 
to be swallowed up iil the human? 
Coarseness, of whlatever kind, may, it is 
true, be palliated by piety^ but is never 
countenanced by it : it has no affinity to 

* This remark applies more pardcttlarly to t^r* 
tain Hymns written in a very devout strain, but with 
a devotion rather amatory than reverential. 



/ 
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piety ; it is only as the iron and the clay 
at the fo5t of the magnificent image, and 
is just so far removed from ^le true re- 
finement and golden sanctity of taste, 
which will be learned by a due study of 
the first of models. If the persons so 
offending should plead warmth of aflfec* 
tion, their plea wilt be admitted as valid, 
if in this feeling they can prove their su- 
periority to their great exemplar. In our 
Mra admirable church service, this scrip'^ 
tural soberness of style is most judicioiiisly 
a^pted, and uniformly maintained. Por- 
tioos of it are indeed addressed to the 
Second Persdn. in the blessed Trinity, 
but we look in vain for any familiar ex- 
pression, any diminishing appellative. 

. Much less do Saint Paul's writings 
present an example to another and more 
•legant class, the learned speculatists of 
the German school, as recently presented 
tons by their eloquent and accomplislhed 
eidogiit. Some of these have fallen into 
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I 

the opposite extreme of religious refitie* 
ment i too airy to be tangible, too mys- 
tic to be intelligible. The Apostle's reli* 
gion is not like theirs, a shadowy senti- 
ment, but a vital principle ; not a matter 
of taste, but of conviction, of faith, 
of feeling. It is not a fair idea, but a 
holy affection. The deity at which they 
catch, is a gay and gorgeous cloud ; 
Paul's is the Fountain of Light. His 
religion is definite and substantial, and 
inore profound than splendid. It is not 
a, panegyric on Christianity, but a homage 
toit. ' He is too devout to be ingenious; 
too earnest to be fanciful, too humble to 
be inventive. His sober mind could dis- 
cern no, analogy between - the . sublime 
truths of Christianity and ** the fine arts.'* 
Nor would he have compared' the aWful 
mysteries of the religion of Jesus with 
those of " Free Masonry,'* any more 
than he would have run a laboured paraU 
lei with the mysteries of Eieusis; ;i)r the 
Bona Dea. Nor does lie love to illUs^ 
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trate the word of .God by any thing but 
his works. His truth has no shades ; in 
Him whatever is right is absolute. Nor 
does he ever make error perform the work 
of truth by ascribing to ** enthusiam'' 
any of the good effects of religion. In 
the celestial armoury of Christianity no 
such spiritual weapons as enthusiasm or 
error are to be found. 

Had the Apostle placedthe doctrines of 
revelation as ^ congenial associates with 
the talents of poets and artists, he would 
have thought not only that it was a de- 
gradation of the principle of our faiths 
but an impeachmeot of the Divine dis- 
pensations. God would have all men to 
be saved ; Christ would have the Gospel 
pceached to every creature. Now if we 
compare the very small minority of ethe- 
rial spirits, who are fed by genius, who 
siibflist OD the luxuries of imagination, 
who are nurtured by. music, who revel 
in. poetry and sculpture, with the innu-* 
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iDerable multitude who have scarcely 
heatd whether there be any such things —i 
sach a limited, such a whimsical/ such 
an uninteHigible^ such an unattainable 
Christianity, would rob the mass of man- 
kind <^ all ptesent comfort, of all future 
hope. Saint Paul would have thought 
it a mockery, when the Holy Spirit could 
alone help their infirmities, to have sent 
them to the Muses. To refer them to 
the statuary when they were craving for 
the bread of life, woUfd be' literally 
^ giving them stones for bread.'* Nor 
w^ould he have derided the wants of those 
i^ho were " thirsting for living water,** 
by sending thenii to the fountain of 
Aganippe^ 

' To be more i^oos, -^ To have placed 
the vast majority of the human race out of 
the reach of privil^es. which ChristianiCy 
profbsses to have niade coanmeniurAte 
with the very ends of the earfrh, and to 
liave adapted to every rational inrhabitoot 
on its surface, would have been as base 
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ami treaofaevou% unjost and narrow, a« 
the totality of tine afrtunl dwffk is vasi 
and 'glodoiis^ 

Even had those few eminent men who 
ruled tb^ empire of intellect in Greece 
and Rome,. attaiiijed« by tbe influ^ce of 
their philosophical doctrines* to perfe^ 
tion in practice, (whiph was iar from 
being tbe caseO that wpuld neither have 
advanced the general fajth, nor improved 
the popular moralsi* In like manner, bad 
Christianity limited its prindples* apd 
their conseqiient benefitSi to evai^djsti^ 
and apostles, or tq me^ of genius, how 
insignificant would l^aye been her valCie 
in c<Hiipajison of the i^fl^ts of that bound- 
Jess benevolence which pommands tbe 
Gospel to be preached to all, without any 
distinction of rank or ability ! Tbrougti 
this blessed provision, the poorest Chrisr 
tian, rich in faith^ ci^n eqfia% with B^le 
or Baoonf relish the beaqty of bobnessin 
tht pAg^ (rf^jSaint Faulj tbou|(b he may 
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not be rich enough in taste to discover 
its " picturesque beauties," as exhibited 
in the pages of some modern philosophic 
theologians. 

Christianity is not the triumph of 
intellect, but of grace. It is a religion, 
not of ingenuity, but of obedience. As 
we must not omit any thing which God 
has commanded, so we must not invent 
devices which he does not command. 
The talent of a certain Lacedaemonian 
was not accepted as an excuse, when he 
added t6 his warlike instrument a string 
more than the state allowed. Instead of 
being coramendied for his invention, he 
was cashiered for his disobedience ; so 
far from being rewarded for improving 
his miisic, he was punished for infringing 
the law. 

Much were it to be wished, that these 
deep thinkers arid brilliant writers, to 
whom we allude with every consider- 
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Mion for their talents, would make their 
immense .m^ital riches subservient to 
their spiritual profit:. and as Solon made 
his commercial voyages the occasion of 
amasaing his vast intellectual treasures, 
so that ^A^ would consecrate their literary 
wealth, and devote their excursions into 
the regions of fancy, to the acquisition 
of the one pearl of great price, 

Tqo often persons of fine genius, to 
whom Christianity begins to present it- 
self, do not so. much seek to penetrate its 
depths, where alone they are to be ex- 
plored, in thennerring word of.God, as 
in their own pullulating imaginations. 
Their taste and their pursuits have fami- 
liarised them with the vast, and the 
grand,, and the interestiilg : and they 
think to sanctify these in a way of their 
own. TheJeeUng of the- Infinite in nsture^ 
and the beautiful in art ; the flights of 
poetry, of love, of glory, alternately 
§Aev9ie their imagination ; and they 

14 
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d^ioiiiinate die splendid cbmhttuitioni; 
Christianity. But «' the new cloth" will 
never aoort with *' the old garm^it.'* 

These el^ant spirits seem to live in e 
certain lofty region in their own tnindi^ 
where they know the moUitttde caintiot 
soar after them ; they derive their grant- 
deur from this elevatioDy which aqiaratw 
them with the creature of their imagin- 
atioUf from all ordinary attribttte8> and 
all associations of daily, occurrence. In 
this middle region, too high fw eatth, 
and too low for heaven : too refined for 
senae, and too gross for (Gfiirit ; they keep 
a magazine of ury speculations and 
shining reveries, and puzzling metaphy« 
sics ; the chief design of which is to 
drive to a distance the pro&ne vui^pr $ 
but the real e&ct, to separate themselves 
^d their system from all intercoorse 
with the wise and good. 

God could never intend that we^^oiild 
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diaparage hh own gift, hia higheat i^al-^ 

tural gift, intellectual excellence. B\A) 

knowing that those who possessed it 

would be sufficiently forward, not only^ 

to value the talent, but to overvalwe^ 

theoiselvea for possessing it, he knew^ 

also that its possessors would require 

rather repression than excitement Act 

cordingly, we do not recollect any eulogy 

on mere intellectual ability either in tho 

Old or the New Testament In the Oldi 

indeed, there is the severe censure of a 

Prophet on its vain exercise ; ** thy wis^ 

^ dom and thy knowledge have peiv 

** Vierted tbee-/^ and in the New, the 

only mention of ^*high imaginations," 

19 accompanied with an injunctipn^ <' tp 

^^ cast them down,'' and this in order tp 

the great and practical end of <* biipg- 

*^ ing every thought into captivity to the 

** obedience of Christ" 

Saint P^Hil was deeply sensible of the 
Aeceasity of circnmscribong the passions, 
you I. o 
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the powers, and the genius of men within ^ 
due limits. H6 knew that they were 
not to be trusted to their own operation, 
without positive institutions, fixed laws 
prescribed bounds. To subdue the pride 
and independence of the human heart, 
he knew to be no less requisite than to 
tame the sensual appetites. He was 
aware, that to fill the imagination with 
mere pictures of heroic virtue would not 
suffice for a creature like man, under the 
influence of that disorderly and inflam- 
mable faculty, without the infusion of 
holy habits, and the prescription of spe- 
cific duties and defined rules. In fine, 

4 

the disciple of Saint Paul learns not so 

• • • . 

much to give play to. his fancy,' as to 
submit his will ; and the first question 
^hich' seems presented in his page is not 
this, " How .bright are thy conceptions?" 
but " How readest thou ?^* 

' The subject is. too important, as a 
matter of caution, not to be placed in 

II > ■ ■ ' 
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€fvery possible light. Let us i 
then, that admiration is not c<!l -^-^ 

r 

There is something in perfection of every 
kind, which lays hold on a heiart glow- 
ing with strong feeling, and a.mind im- 
bued with true taste. On this' ground, 
even Rousseau could ' be the occasional 
eulogist of Christianity.' He could in- 
stitute a comparison between the son of 
Sophroniscus and the Son of Mary, with 
a pen, which seems plucked by the fallen 
spirit from a seraph's wing. - His fine 
imagination was fired with the sublime of 
Christianity, as it would have been with 
a dialogue of Plato, a picture, of RafFaelle, 
or any exhibition of ideal beauty. 

' Iionginus, a still more accomplished 
critic in intellectual beauty * than Rous- 
seau, amongst the various illustrations of 
his doctrine in his beautiful work, quotes 
the Almighty fiat at the creation,' " Let 
** diere be light, and there was light/* as 
a perfect instance of the Sublime. He 

o 2 
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calb it ^' a just idea, and a oobla express 
•^ ftipn frf* U)e power of God.*' Yet, though 
«tr)2ck with this passage of the Jewish 
J^isla^<^r) whom he coolly calls, ^< no 
y ordinary, person,'' he was satisfied with 
ib» beauty of the sentiment, without 
e^^cpinipg into that truth which k 
Jkhe spripg »nd fountain of all heaDty* 
Though lie lived so late as the third cen^ 
jtury, yet he does not appear to ha^*^ 
<eiM|u;ired iqto the truth of the Chijatiaa 
<f i^yelation : and thus but too lamentably 
jdiei;aoiM;trated» that the taste may give 
h^ mo^t fayour^le verdict to a system 
w^ch hp.4 yet made no impression on 
the hearts 

; Saint Paul found ifi the wants of man 
jK>mething that could not be supplied} 
W his sorrows, something that could not 
^ console i in his lapse, something that 
could not be restored by elegant specu^ 
lation or poetic rapture* He found that 
the wounds inflicted bv sin coujbd not 
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be healed by the grace of composition ; 
and that nothing but the grace of the 
Gospel could afford a remedy adequate 
to the demand. Let us, then, give our 
willing admiration to every species of 
true genius. Let us retain bur taste for 
what is really excellent even in heathen* 
models^ But when called upon to iden- 
tify the impressions of taste with the in- 
iusions of piety, let us boldly reply, with 
the Prophet, " What has Ephraim to do 
" any more with Idols ?*' 
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